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This Issue in Brief 


“4 Day in the Children’s Court—As One Judge 


Sees It.’—The inability to meet the real needs of 
neglected and delinquent children brought before 
the court often leaves the judge with a sense of 
futility, asserts Justice Justine Wise Polier, able 
jurist of the Domestic Relations Court of New 
York City since 1935. The gap between what can 
be done for children and what a judge has the 
power to do in his day-to-day work, as Justice 
Polier so vividly points out, is still so great that 
the struggle to close it provides the judge with 
the challenge and the justification for going on. 
In her enlightening and provocative article, 
Justice Polier recites the case histories of two 
boys (ages 9 and 16) and two girls (ages 7 and 9) 
which, she states, reflect more truly than any 
generalization the problems that a children’s 
court today must face. 


“The Public Is Very Much in the Dark About 
Probation and Parole.’—‘If there ever was a 
public servant unhonored and unsung, it is the 
probation officer.” This is the pronouncement of 
Federal Judge Patrick T. Stone of the Western 


District of Wisconsin who believes that people in 
general are still very much in the dark as to the 
real purposes of probation and parole even though 
they have grown in importance to the Public. 
Judge Stone offers some timely and basically- 
sound suggestions on how the probation officer 
can tell his story. 


“The Probation Officer as the Field Agent for 
the U. S. Board of Parole.’”’—The author of this 
article is the recently appointed chairman of the 
U.S. Parole Board, Dr. George G. Killinger, who 
has his doctorate in psychology and has served 
in various capacities with federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. Although Dr. Killinger’s 
remarks are addressed primarily to federal pro- 
bation officers who under the federal law also 
serve as parole officers, his forthright discussion 
of the purposes of parole, the role of the parole 
officer in relation to the Parole Board, factors to 
be considered in granting parole, and prerelease 
preparation will be of special interest to all 
engaged in the administration of parole. 
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“Sponsoring a Delinquent.”—Probation and 
parole officers and penal and correctional institu- 
tions are realizing more and more the need to en- 
list the services of “‘sponsors” to aid in restoring 
to useful citizenship youth who have transgressed 
the law. “There is nothing complicated about 
sponsoring a juvenile delinquent,” says G. How- 
land Shaw who has been sponsoring youthful 
offenders for more than 11 years. “It is simply 
the art by which an adult works out a construc- 
tive relationship with a youngster who has been 
in trouble.” In a clear and concise statement Mr. 
Shaw gives some basic considerations for estab- 
lishing a sponsorship program and _ selecting 
sponsors. “The sponsor,” Mr. Shaw emphasizes, 
“must ‘click’ with the youth he sponsors.” 


“A Probation Department’s Role in Delin- 
quency Prevention.’’—Almost since its inception 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department 
has devoted a relatively large part of its program 
to prevention activities. A portion of its staff is 
assigned exclusively to preventive work. Case- 
work with noncourt cases, community organiza- 
tion, centralized information services, group work 
with adolescents in highly vulnerable areas, and 
a toy-lending program are features of the Depart- 
ment’s prevention program discussed by Chief 
Probation Officer John M. Zuck. 

“The English Borstal System After the War.” 
—The Borstal System is now 40 years old. Its 
setback at the outbreak of World War II threat- 
ened to undo the work of 30 years. As a part of 
the general program of evacuation in 1939 the 
Borstal population was reduced overnight by 70 
percent. During the next 8 vears, however, the 
Borstal program is a “‘tale of slow but steady re- 
building.” In an illuminating and thoughtfully 
prepared account Miss Molly Mellanby and R. L. 
Bradley, M.C., both members of His Majesty’s 
Prison Commission, have collaborated in bringing 
readers of FEDERAL PROBATION up to date on 
England’s Borstal System. 


“Handling the Opiate Problem.’’—There prob- 
ably are more addicts in New York City than in 
most of Europe taken as a whole,” according to 
Sociologist Alfred R. Lindesmith of Indiana 
University. In the United States conservative 
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estimates rarely place the number of addicts at 
less than 50,000, Dr. Lindesmith discloses. He 
advocates the English system of control where 
opiate addiction is treated as a personal vice 
analagous to alcoholism. In his challenging ap- 
praisal of the problem Dr. Lindesmith discusses 
briefly the advantages of the English system and 
answers some of the charges against their method 
of dealing with addiction. 


“Juvenile Delinquency: A Family Affair.”— 
“Delinquency is the price the community pays 
when it neglects its families,” declares Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher, professor of education at New York 
University and chairman of the panel on “home 
responsibility” at the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
In her clear and searching analysis of the deep- 
rooted problems of delinquency Dr. Keliher also 
reminds us that there is need to develop a com- 
munity conscience as well as a healthier com- 
munity attitude toward children, and that in a 
very real sense the community is the child’s “big 
family.” 

“The Importance of Understanding the Treat- 
ment Needs of Truants.”’—Truancy from school 
is a well-recognized symptom of something wrong 
with the individual or the school, asserts Mark C. 
Roser, Child Welfare Director of Gary’s Public 
Schools (Indiana) since 1941 and a prison classi- 
fication officer for 10 years. In his revealing 
account of the truancy problem Mr. Roser dis- 
tinguishes between ‘normal’ and “hostile” tru- 
ants and describes the individual types found 
among ‘“nonlearner” truants. The wealth of 
worth-while information reflected in Mr. Roser’s 
article should be in the possession of every school 
administrator and teacher, probation and parole 
officer, and parent as well. 


“Good Is Returned for Evil That Better May 
Result.’’—In the title of his concise and readable 
commentary about the English probation officer, 
British Radio Commentator and Journalist D. C. 
Orback aptly illustrates one of the underlying 
principles of probation work. In his account he 
gives a thumbnail sketch of the history of pro- 
bation in England and depicts from two life 


situations how the probation officer administers 
help and friendship. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 


ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 


A Day in the Children’s Court—As 
One Judge Sees It 


By JUSTINE WISE POLIER 
Justice, Domestic Relations Court, City of New York 


CHILDREN’S COURT judge today has a 
job to do far different from that which even 
the pioneer supporters of this new type of court 
contemplated. Those pioneers clearly saw that in- 
stead of being punished for the offense they had 
committed children should be helped to become 
well-adjusted and good citizens. In winning accept- 
ance for this approach and securing the enactment 
of legislation establishing separate courts they 
staked out a vast claim in unknown territory. I 
think we must all admit that so far we only have 
begun to explore the possibilities of communal 
treasure that lies beneath the surface of that claim. 
The inability to meet the real needs of children 
brought before him as neglected or delinquent often 
leaves the judge with a sense of futility. At such 
times he is forced to question his role and examine 
the extent to which he has become a showpiece to 
cover the tragedies that smash the lives of children 
or as part of a human conveyor-belt system that 
passes children on from place to place, out of sight, 
so that they may not disturb the community’s 
sense of well-being. There are happier days on which 
a sense of achievement, ofttimes derived from hav- 
ing accomplished something constructive for a 
single child, may bring with it a deep sense of satis- 
faction in work well done. 

It is high time that we examine objectively the 
work of the children’s court, not only against the 
hopes of its founders, but also in the light of new 
knowledge and skills now available for the treat- 
ment of neglected, disturbed, maladjusted, delin- 
quent children. How much are we doing for them? 

A few cases from a recent day in court may reveal 
achievements and failures. They also may indicate 
what might be done if the judge could obtain prompt 
scientific aid in order to get a full picture of chil- 
dren’s problems, if the judge had sufficient training 
and understanding to make full use of such skills, 
and if the community provided treatment facilities 
in accordance with the diagnostic recommendations. 


Age 9, and All Doors Closed 


Phillippa had been known to the court before 
she was 8 years old on a charge that she had been 
missing from home three times and that on the last 


of these occasions she had permitted a man to have 
sexual relations with her. In view of her age and 
her mother’s apparent willingness to take the child 
home the matter unfortunately had been dismissed 
under the mistaken impression that to do so was 
“kindness” to the child. At 9 this attractive little 
Puerto Rican girl again was before the court for 
having accepted $3 for sexual play with a 54-year- 
old man. The judge who heard the delinquency 
complaint reserved decision and wisely noted: “To 
find her delinquent would be to assess her with 
responsibility for her conduct, when indeed and in 
fact she has no sense of responsibility at all, as yet. 
She is a victim of neglect.’’ This finding was based 
on a social investigation that revealed the child 
had known only family tragedies, disinterest, and 
rejection. 

Phillippa, the youngest of three girls had been 
brought to this country at the age of 1 when her 
mother ran away from her father, a ne’er-do-well 
and drunkard, leaving the two older girls with a 
grandmother in Puerto Rico. Within a year of ar- 
rival in this country the mother began to live with 
her present husband by whom she had two small 
children. They lived in a congested area known for 
its high rate of delinquency. Phillippa, unhappy at 
home, burdened by a language handicap and having 
only dull normal intelligence, received no encour- 
agement or help from any adult. She failed and was 
required to repeat 1A and 2A but no psychometric 
test was given at school. She began to be truant 
from school and ran away from home, but the 
school failed to explore the cause or refer her for 
help. She drifted into her first known serious diffi- 
culty at 7 and the court and school still failed to 
probe the situation or win the child’s confidence 
sufficiently to be able to prevent further difficulty, 
or give her the friendly support she so badly needed, 

At court when the child was interviewed she 
smiled pleasantly, responded well, and, to use the 
words of the probation officer, seemed to crave 
affection. She bashfully admitted the charges and 
explained that the man had given her money and 
comic books to read. She tried to defend her mother 
and stepfather saying they were good to her, but 
in the same breath asked to be “put away.”’ Wist- 
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fully she repeated: “I told my mother if she puts 
me away in a home till I’m big, then I'll work and 
give her the money.”’ The mother, still an attractive 
young woman, with interests other than Phillippa, 
accepted the surface plea with apparent relief and 
agreed the child must be put away. 

But this surface picture only partly covered un- 
happiness, searching for acceptance and love, drives 
for emotional satisfactions, and oedipal conflicts 
that were subsequently revealed through observa- 
tion by the Children’s Division of the City Hospi- 
tal. In their report the physician pointed out that 
while the child described a rich fantasy life con- 
cerned with death and aggression, a neurotic pat- 
tern of heterosexual satisfaction seeking derived 
from her markedly depressed home life and her 
oedipal hostility toward her mother, her relations 
with girls her own age were normal. Placement in 
an institution for normal girls where she could be 
directed into activities suitable for her own age and 
given a sense of security was recommended. 

Now the court had a clear picture of the tragic 
reaching out for affection, the rejection at home, 
the failure at school, the neurotic behavior result- 
ing, and a recommendation as to what the child 
needed. The court referred the child to every insti- 
tution of the child’s faith as required by law for 
dependent, neglected, and even delinquent girls. 
When weeks and months passed while the child was 
retained at a temporary shelter, adding this to her 
sense of uncertainty and being unwanted, the court 
sought the help of the religious federation directing 
the social agencies of her faith. At the end of 5 
months there was still no home, no cottage, no 
institution to accept this little girl of 9. 

It is in such situations that a judge who has won 
the confidence of a child—who has sought to use 
the skills available to get a true picture of a child’s 
needs—must question whether the continued ad- 
journments he grants are not a condonation of evil, 
an avoidance of responsibility, and in a very real 
sense a fraud on child, family, and the community 
that is led to believe that the children’s court is 
placing children where they will receive proper care 
and treatment. 


The Imperfect Home Propped Up 


Michael, a boy nearing his sixteenth birthday 
seemed relieved of a burden as he admitted that he 
had been prowling about the apartment with the 
intent of stealing when he had been arrested. He 
had run away from home fearing the consequence of 
his continuous truancy, slept in hallways, and on 


the day of his arrest had met a boy of 18 who pro- 
posed that they break into apartments and share 
the proceeds. 

The probation investigation disclosed that Mich- 
ael’s mother had died 6 years earlier leaving him 
and three younger children. The father, a weak, 
ineffective man, had kept the home together fairly 
well with the help of his own mother until a year 
before when she, too, had died. Then he had ceased 
to work, became dependent on relief, and increas- 
ingly turned to alcohol for comfort. Still he cooked, 
cleaned, and cared for the children in his own poor 
fashion but with tenderness and devotion toward 
the children. 

Michael, who had been a good student and had 
won a scholarship at a parochial high school, failed 
in Latin and was forced to transfer to a vocational 
school which he disliked. Apparently no one was 
aware of the boy’s problems at home or their re- 
lationship to his academic work at the time he was 
required to surrender his scholarship. Then he 
began to truant. 


When the boy’s arrest caused the court to dis- 
cover the serious home problems, it found that the 
father despite his weakness and overindulgence in 
liquor had created a relationship in the home of 
love and devotion between himself and the children 
which should be salvaged if it were possible to do so. 
Faced with the possibility of losing his children if 
he continued not to work and use his relief allowance 
on liquor, the father sought work and went to his 
priest to take a pledge. The priest, who had known 
the family for many years, agreed to take an active 
interest in both the father and children. The pro- 
bation officer, who established a good relationship 
with the boy, was able to interpret the problem to 
the Board of Education in such a way as to make 
it possible for the boy to transfer to an academic 
public high school of the boy’s choice. With the 
joint understanding and support of the probation 
officer, the new school principal, and the priest it 
seemed as though the children could remain at 
home and be protected from further injury, despite 
possible setbacks from time to time. 


Thus the court, through the use of probation as 
a form of friendly supervision and support, was able 
to strengthen a home in which the irreplaceable 
love between father and children provided a founda- 
tion on which the children could better build their 
lives than by being remanded to any institution, no 
matter how well run. 


Punishment of the boy for his single delinquent 
act, like punishment of the father for his drinking 
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or failure to maintain the home properly, would 
have been destructive to all concerned. In such a 
situation the judge is fortunate in working within 
a law that permits him to seek ways to strengthen 
a home and help a child rather than to mete out 
punishment to child or parent. 


Court Efforts Futile in Face of 
Community Discrimination 


Bobby’s mother died of tuberculosis 6 years ago, 
when he was only 2. Shortly after he was found to 
have a tubercular knee. He spent some time in a 
southern hospital and then came with his father to 
New York City, where his grandparents agreed to 
take care of his baby sister. In June 1947, when 
Bobby was 7, he was brought before the court on a 
neglect petition alleging that his father worked from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m. as a truck driver’s helper, that he 

was without proper supervision, and that he did not 
receive necessary medical care. The child limped 
badly and the medical examination stated that the 
leg showed the results of medical neglect. His grand- 
parents could not care for him as the grandmother 
was ill. 

Bobby was a bright, friendly, attractive little boy. 
He was sent by the court to the hospital which re- 
ported that his knee was healed, his condition non- 
contagious, and that he needed foster care. Every- 
one at the hospital was enthusiastic about the child, 
the nurses going out of their way to report how he 
tried to help them with their chores and what a 
responsive, affectionate little boy he was. 

In New York City there are only private agencies 
for dependent and neglected children and the court 
is entirely dependent on their ability and willing- 
ness to accept children referred for foster care. In 
Bobby’s case the court sought convalescent care 
only to find none was available. The court then 
sought a foster home or group care from one agency 
after another. Although everyone at the Temporary 
Shelter as well as the hospital who came to know 
Bobby loved him no agency could be found to 
accept him. One reported no vacancy, another that 
its intake was closed, and a third that no place was 
available. On July 22, 1948, one year after Bellevue 
Hospital had discharged him for foster care, this 
sweet, eager minded, well-adjusted little boy was 
still waiting in a temporary shelter. 

The two factors that prevented his acceptance 
long before this were that he was Negro and that 
he limped. And the court was powerless to help this 
child because the community continued to tolerate 
discrimination and as vet had failed to establish 


public service that would provide care for children 
regardless of race or color. 


The Court Plugs Along to Help a Child 


At the age of 9, Renee was picked up asleep in a 
Harlem hallway. Her mother had deserted her when 
she was 9 months old, and her father had been sen- 
tenced to the state prison for manslaughter soon 
thereafter. Her father’s sister had promised him she 
would care for Renee until he was released and she 
had shared a furnished room with the child. By 
turns she showed interest and resentment toward 
the child, sharing what she had with her and leaving 
her alone to roam the streets when other interests 
proved more attractive. The child often was lonely 
and wandered off, occasionally stole from her aunt, 
and then ran away. The aunt’s uneven attitude was 
expressed in court by her request to have the child 
returned to her and almost in the same breath say- 
ing Renee was “dishonest like her father.” 

The first clinic report, secured several months 
after the original hearing because of the waiting 
list and difficulty in securing the aunt’s co-opera- 
tion, showed an additional problem in that the aunt 
was a person of dull normal intelligence (IQ 73) 
with some bizarre personality traits, while the child 
had high intelligence (IQ 125), was friendly, out- 
going, and found insufficient to do at home or in 
school. The child had been told various tales about 
her father’s absence. She spoke of him as a successful 
Detroit business man, fantasied constantly about 
the time she could be with him, but revealed marked 
uncertainty stemming from her doubts as to her 
parentage. Placement was recommended. 


In the absence of child-caring facilities for this 
intellectually superior, attractive but emotionally 
neglected and unhappy child the court was forced 
to return her to the home of her aunt. Fourteen 
months later, after Renee had been beaten about 
the forehead and arm with an iron cord and broom- 
stick by her aunt and was brought to the court by 
the Children’s Society, a very disturbed little girl 
had to be sent to Bellevue by the court for observa- 
tion. The report noted that the child was now emo-. 
tionally unstable, episodically rebellious against 
any authority, but during her month’s stay at the 
hospital showed progressive capacity to adjust. The 
child expressed bitterness toward her mother who 
had deserted, her father who had “gotten into 
trouble,” and her aunt who was so inconsistent in 
treatment of her. She was confused and in conflict 
about her identity, her relationship to her mother, 
her father, and her race. She felt she belonged to 
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no one. She dreaded both return to her aunt and 
placement in a strange place. Again swift placement 
in an interracial cottage plan suitable for normal 
children was recommended. 


The court reviewed its requests to private agen- 
cies to accept this little girl for the help and care 
she so desperately needed. Again none was avail- 
able. Paroled to her aunt, Renee ran away within 
2 weeks. One agency rejected her because she was 
too mature and precocious for their group, another 
because “she presented problems that would not 
fit into the group here.” Further placement in a 
third, then in a fourth temporary shelter, and finally 
in a summer program with still no certainty as to 
the future became necessary. Finally, 21 months 
after the original hearing she was accepted by a 
child-caring institution where psychiatric and social 
workers began to explore Renee’s problem and seek 
to rebuild her lost sense of belonging to anyone. 
Unfortunately, after several extremely disturbing 
visits from the aunt, the child disappeared 2 months 
after placement. Late one evening almost a year 
later Renee appeared at the institution saying that 
she knew now that she belonged there and wanted 
to stay. She told how she had left with her aunt and 
had been living with her despite the aunt’s repeated 
denials of any knowledge as to her whereabouts 
during this period. She had been kept at home, not 
allowed to play with other children, and been 
taunted about her father by her aunt. She now said 
that she hated her aunt and would never go back 
to her. The institution, however, brought her to 
court stating they had no place for her, that the 
cottage mother in her group would not accept her 
back, that the teacher of the class in which she 
belonged was not the right kind of teacher for her, 
and that Renee had been traumatized so severely 
during the past year that she could not accept 
either casework or psychiatric help. For 415 months 
she again was placed in a temporary shelter, while 
the court sought to find a place for her with another 
agency. Finally in March 1947 when she was 12 
years old—3 years and 2 months after she was first 
brought to court—she was accepted for care by a 
second agency. Despite kindly care, the fact that 
she was the only Negro adolescent on the grounds 
—which exaggerated Renee’s “deep-rooted anxie- 
ties about herself, her background, and her race’’— 
contributed toward her attacking two girls who 
were themselves difficult and according to the super- 
visors provoked and incited Renee into a rage. 

The agency report alleged that Renee “seemed 
to fit in socially and to have a good time with both 


boys and girls on campus” but then added with 
more candor that “It is also probable that her own 
feeling about being the only colored girl in the 
group plaved some part in the difficulty” and that 
Renee refused to remain saying that she would like to 
goto. ... “where there are more colored children.” 


In the face of no place for Renee, except the 
state school for delinquent girls the court was 
forced to parole her again to her aunt and sought 
to give her treatment and supporting help at the 
same time through the court clinic. But within a 
month Renee again was missing from home and 
when brought in on a warrant she was placed in the 
temporary shelter for delinquent girls. Fortunately, 
the Shelter, administered by Youth House in New 
York as a public service, has become a model study 
home where children receive physical, psychologi- 
cal, and social care while in detention. Here she 
was found to attempt to appear cold and aloof 
though actually emotionally starved. “Despite all 
..., the report ran, “Renee is unable to ask for 
help and even appears to reject it. . . . However, if 
an adult can take the initiative in offering interest 
and help, it is our feeling that she could respond, 
however slow and long the process.” But there were 
no private agencies willing to try again. 


Finally, what Renee always had needed and 
wanted happened. Her father, released from prison, 
appeared and requested she be permitted to live 
with a family whom he knew until he could estab- 
lish a home for her. The court took a chance, safe- 
guarding the placement by continuing supervision 
through the clinic. Ten months worked a miracle. 
In July of this year Renee, now nearing 14, appeared 
before the court for the last time on the clinic’s 
recommendation that she be discharged. The clinic 
recounted how Renee had at first continued her 
old habit of running away whenever she felt she 
had displeased her father, but that she had gone 
to the Temporary Shelter and kept her clinic ap- 
pointments even during these times. As she began 
to feel sure of her father’s love she was able to 
respond to it. Her progress in school was so out- 
standing that she graduated with highest honors 
in June. Now she is looking forward eagerly to her 
father’s remarriage and the establishment of a home 
with her future stepmother whom she likes. Finally, 
the clinic reports that Renee has worked out enough 
of her confusion about her identity and family re- 
lationship so that she no longer need retaliate 


against her family and society because of a sense 
of being unwanted. 


| 
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Conclusion 


The stories of Phillippa, Michael, Bobby, and 
Renee reflect more truly than any generalizations 
the problems that a children’s court of today must 
face. These courts today are not dealing with chil- 
dren who must be placed away from home only 
because of poverty. Happily, the development of 
public assistance, including aid to dependent chil- 
dren, social security, and home relief have made 
that largely unnecessary. The court today is deal- 
ing with children who have suffered from neglect 
at home, in their schools, and in the community. 
This neglect often has warped their development 
physically, intellectually, and emotionally. No 
magic or moralistic words from a court can provide 
such children with the care they need, with a sense 
of worth, or the feeling that they are wanted in 


their homes and their communities. The judge of 
the children’s court today has a three-fold responsi- 
bility: to study and understand how to use the 
knowledge and skills developed by different services 
in the past half century that can be invoked to 
help children; to think flexibly and in terms of meet- 
ing the problems of the individual child before him; 
and to seek to use his court experience to secure 
better services from his community for all chil- 
dren in need. 

The gap between what can be done for children 
and what a judge has the power to do in his day- 
to-day work is still so great that the struggle to 
close it, rather than any sense of satisfaction about 
miracles performed, provides the challenge and the 
justification for going on to the judge who can face 
the work of his hands with candor. 


The Public Is Very Much in the Dark 
About Probation and Parole’ 


By JUDGE PATRICK T. STONE 
United States District Court, Western District of Wisconsin 


KNOW from what I have read and heard about 

the federal probation system’s in-service train- 
ing institutes that the programs are thoughtfully 
planned for the purpose of bringing to you the 
soundest of new ideas and the type of technical 
knowledge your work requires. 

I have observed the great strides and advances 
made in probation and parole since 1933 when | 
became interested in probation from the court’s 
viewpoint. It has grown in importance to the public 
in general and to the courts in particular. 

Growth means progress and success. You must 
keep abreast of the times and changes. To achieve 
the best results the probation officer constantly 
must be acquiring new knowledge and skill. These 
conferences, sponsored by the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, not only are designed 
to bring to you the soundest of new theories, but 
also the tried and true principles of probation de- 
veloped through work and experience. [ am sure 
that a meeting such as this enlivens your interest 
in your work. 


“Address delivered August 9, 1948 at the In-Service Training In- 
stitute conducted by the federal probation service at the University 
of Wisconsin, August 9-12. 


Need for Better Public Understanding 


I have said that probation has grown in impor- 
tance to the public. However, I believe the people 
in general are still very much in the dark as to the 
real purposes of parole and probation. Much could 
and should be done to bring about a better under- 
standing on the part of the public as to the prin- 
ciples, aims, and achievements of probation. The 
public should be informed as to the splendid work 
done and the accomplishments of those engaged in 
your profession. If there ever was a public servant 
unhonored and unsung, it is the probation officer; 
yes, and his assistants. His comparatively few fail- 
ures are sometimes given wide publicity, while his 
many successes remain buried forever in his con- 
fidential files. 

The probation officer’s work is of a most con- 
fidential nature, but the same “seal of secrecy” 
which contributes so much to his success denies 
the acknowledgement and support he so richly 
deserves and needs. 

Recently, much has been said and written re- 
garding the increase in crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. All over our country sincere efforts are 
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being made to determine the causes of crime and 
to curb the increase in crime rates. These efforts 
are the direct result of the dramatic publicity given 
to the subject—and rightly so. But one phase of 
the subject long has been neglected, and that is the 
part played in crime control by probation and parole 
officers. 

Newspapers, radio programs, movies, magazines, 
and comic books devote much time and space to 
depicting the intricate methods by which crime may 
be committed, and the equally intricate methods by 
which the criminal is always, ves, always, detected 
and brought to the bar of justice. But right there 
the story ends! If the crime is gory enough, we are 
sometimes told, as an afterthought, that the crim- 
inal is duly handed over to the executioner for 
attention. But, as we all know, few criminals end 
up that way. Most of them sooner or later become 
the “confidential clients’? of some probation or 
parole officer who may spend years quietly coun- 
seling and quietly guiding the offender back to a 
normal and useful life. 


Public Interest Ends with Conviction 


The story does not end with arrest and con- 
viction. But, unfortunately, that is where public 
interest ends. 

There is no need for me to extol to you the virtues 
of probation and parole. I know you are sold on 
your work—but the public is not sold. The man in 
the street may not be hostile on the subject, but 
generally speaking he is indifferent and disin- 
terested. This attitude is understandable since, as 
far as I know, there never has been a definite, 
adequate, or extensive campaign to disseminate 
the proper type of information to the public. 

It is a well-known and regrettable fact that pa- 
role or probation is mentioned widely in our news 
publications when a probationer or parolee goes 
wrong—and then the offender is held up to the 
public as a horrible example of “‘soft justice.” 


Problem Is “How to Tell Your Story” 


The big problem is how to tell your story in a 
manner that will capture the popular imagination. 
The activities of the probation officer, so far as the 
the public knows of them, do not lend themselves 
to dramatic presentation—there are no thrilling 
gun-battles, no spine-tingling episodes, no hair rais- 
ing escapes—but surely the drama is there in heart- 
warming human interest, pathos, the experiences 
of lives and families re-established, the home re- 


organized, and a boy taken out of criminal activities 
and started on the road to a finer manhood. Ocea- 
sionally romance enters. I recall that my probation 
officer, Mr. Elmer J. Krueger, received an appeal 
from an ex-bank robber in his efforts to find a girl 
friend; as he said, “I haven’t had a girl in my arms 
for 6 years.”’ I understand he now has a gir] in his 
arms, not placed there by Mr. Krueger, but with his 
blessing. The probation officer is not a “‘Hairbreadth 
Harry” or a “Superman’’—-but he is expected to be 
a combination of Solomon and Dorothy Dix. 


Last November, here in Wisconsin, a particularly 
heinous crime was committed bv two former state 
parolees. Wide publicity was given the case with 
emphasis placed on the fact that the defendants 
were former parolees. While there was much un- 
favorable comment, no publication, to my knowl- 
edge, found fault with the underlying principles 
of parole. 


The crux of the difficulty was touched upon in an 
editorial in the Milwaukee Journal, one of our lead- 
ing Wisconsin newspapers, deploring the high case 
loads of probation officers and the large territories 
over which they are obliged to travel. The editorial 
stated in part: 

... travel takes a good share of the agent’s time. 
With the present high case load it is impossible to have 
time enough to do a real job. With the impossibility 
of doing really good work, with the pay too low to be 
fairly competitive,—it is easy to see why the work has 
gradually slipped to a point where its cheapness is about 
all that can be said for it. Probation and parole is cheap 
—it should be less costly than the institutional han- 
dling of prisoners. But it ean never be a real success—it 
can never fully justify expectations until it costs enough 
to make the job thorough and productive to a maximum 
degree. 

Here was recognized the erying need for more 
probation officers. If we are to get them it will be 
necessary to create in the public mind an aware- 
ness of the problem and an appreciation of the 
results that can be obtained through the proper 
administration of probation and parole. 


You Hare a Service to Sell 


The point is you have a service to sell to the 
public—a service of which you may well be proud. 
If this service is to expand and grow, if its full 
possibilities are to be realized, it must have public 
support. I have found that the public never has 
failed to respond to or to support a good cause when 


it was fully and properly informed about that cause. 

At present there is a keen interest in crime con- 
trol and crime prevention, and I believe new is the 
time to enlighten the public as to the part plaved 
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by probation and parole officers in the suppression 
of crime and in the rehabilitation of the youthful 
offenders and law violators. 

I suggest a publicity campaign in each district 
not for the gain or glorification of the probation 
officer, not to add personal luster to that public 
servant (although he could use a little of each), but 
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for the ultimate benefit of society, and because this 
service, as Mr. Henry P. Chandler has so well said, 


-“fs devoted to the reclamation of human beings 


from delinquency and to the protection of society 
against the criminal in the most fundamental way; 
changing the hearts of men and women so that 
they become friends of society.”’ 


The Probation Officer as the Field Agent 
for the U. S. Board of Parole’ 


By GEORGE G. KILLINGER, PH.D. 
Chairman, United States Board of Parole, Washington, D. C. 


HE U. S. Board of Parole has as its major 
function the responsibility of determining 
whether an applicant for parole is ready for the 
requirements and opportunities afforded by parole 
and to be sure that the applicant is ready to live 
in the community and remain at liberty without 
violating the laws. It must further determine 
whether his release would be compatible with the 
welfare of society. 
The Board of Parole must consider every possible 
factor which may play any part In the postrelease 
behavior of the applicant for parole, and para- 
mount in its considerations are, and must be, the 
information and recommendations furnished by the 
probation officer.’ The probation officer plays a 
leading role in the treatment of all prisoners since 
he, through his presentence investigation report 
and careful postrelease supervision, not only sup- 
plies the first and last links in the long chain of 
rehabilitation, but in addition he furnishes many 
intermediate links ranging from such assignments 
as a special mission to the home of a prisoner to 
determine if an alleged emergency is as grave as 
reported, to the final, last-minute arrangements 
for residence, parole advisor, proper employment 
and, all in all, creating a situation in which parole 
can function, as well as round out and complete 
all the rehabilitative processes set in motion within 
the institutional situation. 
_.The probation officer functions as an adminis- 
trative assistant for the Board of Parole inasmuch 
as he not only furnishes the facts upon which the 
*Address delivered August 11, 1948 at the In-Service Training In- 
stitute conducted by the federal probation service at the University 
of Wisconsin, August 9-12. 


1. In the Federal Government the United States probation officer 
© performs the functions of a parole officer. 


parole plan is established, but also sets up the situa- 
tion in which parole can thrive or fail. Before inter- 
viewing any applicant for parole the Board makes 
a thorough study of the entire history of the pris- 
oner, giving consideration to all negative and 
positive factors, affecting the parole prognosis and, 
of course, the first and most important reports 
considered, and the ones on which most weight is 
placed, are those from the probation officers. Does 
the probation officer feel that the time is ripe for 
parole, even though the prisoner has made an out- 
standing institutional adjustment? Has this man 
been under supervision of the probation officer 
before and did he make a good response? Is he a 
youthful first offender whose family situation has 
become stabilized, who has a good employment 
plan, who has matured in prison? All these factors 
make it possible for the Parole Board to reach an 
intelligent decision regarding the feasibility of re- 
lease at that particular time rather than at the 
time of conditional release eligibility. 


Factors Considered in Granting Parole 


Many factors must be taken into consideration 
when granting a parole and a great number of these 
are either wholly or largely dependent upon infor- 
mation or recommendations from the probation 
officer. Among the negative factors tending to 
weight in the direction of denial of parole and re- 
ported by the probation officers are adverse feeling 
within the community, an unstable family situa- 
tion, an unstable employment record, history of 
failure to support dependents properly, lack of 
responsibility, record of nomadism, lack of home 
ties, and antisocial and amoral character as re- 
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flected by criminal acts, alcoholism, or mental 
difficulties. In addition, the Board always considers 
the recommendation of the sentencing judge, the 
prosecuting attorney, and all of the information 
furnished by the institutional record. This includes 
the psychiatric and psychological reports, the ex- 
tensive social history developed by the classification 
and parole section (a major part of which, in many 
cases, originates in your intensive presentence in- 
vestigation reports), educational progress, matura- 
tion or lack of maturation in prison, evidence of 
seriousness of purpose or lack of plans for the future, 
conduct during incarceration, attitude, previous 
offenses, detainers, escapes, military record, past 
occupational history, and many other contributory 
phases. All factors are weighed, and in many in- 
stances a strong recommendation from the proba- 
tion officer indicating that the parole plan is es- 
pecially appropriate at that particular moment 
will tilt the balance in favor of parole even though 
there are many unfavorable or negative factors 
present in the particular case. In the same manner, 
a report from the probation officer stating that the 
community is not yet ready to receive the prisoner, 
that the home situation is impossible, unfavorable, 
or just the same as when sentencing took place 
also will swing the balance in the direction of denial. 
In every parole case final action results from a care- 
ful weighing and balancing of the positive and 
negative factors in that particular case. 

Many cases would be paroled if out-patient 
psychiatric supervision were available for them 
and recently we have granted some paroles con- 
tingent upon such an arrangement. Many of you 
will be called upon by the family or institution 
to arrange for psychiatric follow-up and it is hoped 
that all of you will acquaint yourselves with the 
sources of therapy in your community and be able 
to inform the institution of these services when 
asked to do so. 


Purpose of Parole 


The purpose of parole is to restore a measure of 
freedom to the prisoner, give him guidance and 
supervision during the period of transition from 
controlled to uncontrolled living, and at that parti- 
cular moment when there is the best chance of his 
returning to his community, fitting into its pattern, 
and becoming a useful member therein. It is my 
belief that within the period of every prisoner’s 
sentence there comes a time when he is more ready 
to return to society and make a satisfactory ad- 
justment than at any other single period. This 


particular time may be 6 weeks after incarceration, 
it may be at one-third of the sentence, or it may be 
6 weeks after parole has been denied. You as pro- 
bation officers are in the best position to know just 
when such a period arrives in the community and 
social situation, and if and when an especially crucial 
moment comes to your attention and you feel that 
the case should be considered or reconsidered for 
parole, please do not hesitate to call these unusual 
circumstances to the attention of the Board and we 
shall be more than happy to review the case in the 
light of the new information which you have made 
available to us. We all are working toward the same 
goal; that is, the rehabilitation of prisoners and their 
return to society at the most opportune time for 
them, their families, and their communities. We 
as Board members may know when this moment 
has arrived, the parole officer at the institution 
may know, the probation officer may know, the 
chaplain may know, the associate warden may 
know, the supervising custodial officer may know— 
but whoever happens to know certainly should 
make this fact known, together with his recom- 
mendations, directly to the Board of Parole. We 
are always eager to have every bit of information 
that will aid us in arriving at a correct and intelli- 
gent decision in any ‘case. In the same way, if a 
parole is contemplated and the probation officer 
knows of negative factors present that will make 
a successful adjustment impossible, he should by 
all means pass this information along to the Parole 
Board. As I have said before, you are in the best 
possible position and best qualified to know when 
the community is ready to receive the prisoner and 
willing to aid him in the transition from inear- 
ceration to an adequate social adjustment. The 
probation officer, in conjunction with the parole 
advisor, and other interested friends, must furnish 
the guidance and counsel that is necessary for the 
completion of a successful parole period and you 
should feel free to express yourself quite frankly 
either for or against release. 

Mr. Henry P. Chandler, Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, has said 
that ‘‘the work of a probation oflicer is to give those 
in his charge the service of an understanding and 
helpful friend. Probation as a method is nothing 
more than the application of the power of friend- 
ship, friendship that is compounded of sympathy 
and wisdom.” The application of friendsh’p, we 
know, is a most difficult task, but an art that must 
and can be developed. You have to be firm enough 
to obtain true, accurate reports of the behavior of 
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the prisoner while on parole, and at the same time 
make him feel that you are his “father confessor”’ 
and a sincere friend. You must let him know that 
you will go to any length to keep him from being 
returned to prison as a parole violator, as long as he 
plays fair with you and is truthful. But at the same 
time you must let him know that you will be the 
first to report him in the face of a flagrant infraction. 

Many of you here today must have grievances 
which you would like to present to the Board of 
Parole and to the parole officers of our institutions 
and we hope that at this conference such grievances 
can be heard and that we may all work together 
toward a proper solution to our great problem. If 
you feel that you are not being given enough time 
to prepare release plans, if the reports that are 
being furnished to you covering the history and 
progress of the man being returned to your super- 
vision are inadequate, or if you have not been fully 
acquainted with the problems of the individual 
that you are to receive, then these grievances should 
be made known. In the same manner, if the insti- 
tutions feel that the probation officers are not giving 
them the type of service that they require in order 
to complete the rehabilitative role set in motion in 
the institution, then they too should air their 
grievances. 


Prerelease Preparation 


Prerelease discussion groups such as recently 
have been established at the United States Peni- 
tentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana, can do much for 
you in preparing men to live successfully under 
release supervision. If all parolees could be ac- 
quainted with just what is expected of them upon 
release and made to feel these responsibilities before 
parole is granted, we would have many less parole 
violators. Some of this type of counsel is being giv- 
en at the time of the Parole Board hearing, but the 
discussion, forum, round-table, seminar-type meet- 
ing at the institution is the more effective inasmuch 
as it gives an opportunity for group thinking and all 
participants—many of whom previously have been 
under parole or probation supervision—can profit 
from the views and experiences of the entire group. 
In an ideal situation the establishment of special 
prerelease housing units would be most beneficial. 

At the Terre Haute penitentiary four prerelease 
meetings are being held, all taking place in the 
classification committee room and are of the 
“round-table” type. The first meeting is based on 
“what are things that should be completed now to 
reduce problems upon release?” This meeting is 


most valuable when held some 60 to 90 days before 
contemplated release since the most common topies 
for discussion are jobs, detainers, re-establishing 
family relationships, skills, past employment, meth- 
ods of obtaining a job, change of district for release, 
gratuity, et cetera, all of which must be cleared 
with the probation officers in the field. 

In the second meeting the all important subject 
of probation officer-releasee or parolee relation- 
ships are discussed. An attempt is made to show 
why supervision is beneficial as well as advantages 
offered through supervision. 

At the third meeting the chief medical officer 
leads a discussion on mental hygiene. An effort is 
made to cover the main personality problems which 
cause individuals to fail in social and economic 
obligations, as well as result in criminal behavior. 
The medical officer explains to the prisoners the 
sources of help which will lead to correction. The 
prisoner is given a chance to see how the remedies 
are applied generally, yet clearly enough so that 
he can see how they can be applied to his specific 
problems and needs. 

The last session is a general ‘‘free-for-all’’ dis- 
cussion by the inmates in an attempt to evaluate 
the experience of imprisonment and to prepare 
against any likelihood of his return. 

If these sessions do nothing more than remove 
from the average prisoner his concept of super- 
vision, which is usually based entirely upon the 
distortions and unfounded complaints of disgruntled 
violators, and replaces this concept with a relation- 
ship of trust of the probation officer, the battle 
of parole supervison is more than half won. These 
meetings, too, will aid in removing from the inmate, 
and also from his family, the idea that release 
planning is almost entirely up to the ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and imagination of the probation 
officer, with little or no responsibility upon the 
prisoner or his family. He can be made to realize 
that he must take an active part in release planning 
and made to realize that the most effective release 
plans are those worked out by him and his family. 


Attitude of the Community 


In releasing a prisoner the Board must not only 
look for an immediate or short-time parole or con- 
ditional release adjustment, but must determine if 
the prospective parolee is likely to revert to crime 
when he has completed his period under supervi- 
sion. The final decision which we make must be 
one that will reflect accurately the community’s 
sense of security and sense of fairness, and we must 
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know that the applicant is willing to do everything goal and give to the United States the greatest 


in his power to fit into this community situation. 
When doubt exists in the mind of the Board, it 
should resolve these doubts in the interest of public 
security and public welfare. The Board must carry 
the community to the prisoner. It must make cer- 
tain that imprisonment has satisfied the community 
need. Has the period of incarceration been in keep- 
ing with the atrocity of the crime? Has the com- 
munity changed in its attitude toward the prisoner 
since sentencing? Do present circumstances make 
the crime understandable? Is the community in 
sympathy with the principles of parole and parole 
supervision? These, and many other factors, must 
be considered by the Board of Parole and we look 
to the probation officer for the bulk of our infor- 
mation and help. 


If prior to release the institution would send to 
the probation officer a summary of the inmate’s 
problems—both personal and family—which existed 
during incarceration, together with a report of the 
progress made in meeting these problems, the pro- 
bation officer then could express his agreement or 
disagreement with the proposed plan for release to 
his district and be in a position to know if he could 
handle the case in an acceptable manner. The whole 
problem of parole selection and supervision is one 
of active co-operation and co-ordination between 
the institution, the probation officer, and the Parole 
Board and this true co-operation requires intelli- 
gent, understanding action among us all. We should 
bring to light, analyze, and eliminate through ma- 
ture, intelligent solutions any conflicts that arise. 
Only in this manner can we hope to achieve our 


probation and parole system in the world. 


Conclusion 


We are generally interested in achieving a closer 
relationship between the Board membership and 
the probation officers. I know that there must be 
problems indigenous to each of your jurisdictions 
which we should know about, and which you would 
like to bring to our attention. If, in the past, there 
has been any hesitancy on your part to bring any 
of your problems to the Board, I hope you will show 
no reluctance in the future. Let us know how we 
can improve the work in your particular area of 
operation. Do not fail to write us, either jointly or 
severally, about any matter you feel needs discus- 
sion or clarification. We hope that you will call on 
us at our Washington office, or come by and sit in 
on a parole hearing at an institution in your lo- 
cality. You will always be welcome. We want to 
meet and know you. I cannot emphasize strongly 
enough the value and importance of a closer re- 
lationship between the Board and its field agents, 
so let us resolve to give each other the benefit of 
our experience and suggestions during the coming 
vear. 

No Parole Board can be infallible. We cannot 
control all the emotions of the prisoner; neither can 
we control his environment in every detail. But if 
we do have complete and accurate reports from the 
probation officer on every man considered for 
parole, then it is my belief that we will make many 
less errors and that parole violations and recidivism 
can and will be materially reduced. 


AROLE is potentially one of our most important instru- 
i of crime control. At the present time it suffers 
from overly rigid and ill-conceived statutory regulations as 
well as from defects in administration. Nevertheless, it of- 
fers, even in its present state, numerous advantages and 
safeguards to society. Certainly, it possesses fewer inherent 
possibilities of harm to the public than does absolute, un- 
supervised release at the expiration of sentence. In many 
jurisdictions it is a well administered and useful form of 


correctional treatment. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S SURVEY OF 
RELEASE PROCEDURES (1939) 
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Sponsoring a Delinquent’ 


By G. HOWLAND SHAW 
Chairman, Continuing Committee, National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, D. C. 


N LAST analysis there is nothing complicated 

about sponsoring a juvenile delinquent. It is 
simply the art by which an adult works out a con- 
structive relationship with a youngster who has 
been or who is in trouble, to the mutual benefit of 
both the youngster and the adult. It has been 
called ‘‘the art of disinterested friendship” and that 
is exactly what it is. You, a normal and average 
adult, are put in touch by a competent authority 
with a youngster in some training school or re- 
formatory. The two of you “click,” the boy likes 
you, you like the boy. You get to understand each 
other, a relationship develops which helps the boy 
to grow and helps you to grow, too. The relation- 
ship is continued after the boy leaves the institu- 
tion sometimes for many years. In discussing the 
details of this relationship we must not forget the 
basic simplicity of its character. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SPONSORSHIP PROGRAM 


There are three fundamental conditions which 
must be observed if a sponsoring program is to be 
a success rather than a detriment. 

Sponsor must be selected with utmost care.—First 
and foremost, the sponsors must be selected with 
the utmost care. By no means should everybody 
who would like to be a sponsor be allowed to be one. 
Certain types should be excluded. 

First are those, for instance, who, perhaps un- 
consciously but none the less certainly, are trying 
to solve their own emotional problems at the ex- 
pense of others. To an individual suffering, let us 
say, from feelings of inferiority or insecurity it is 
pleasant to have somebody—even a delinquent boy 
—dependent upon him. The dependence may be 
carried too far or be prolonged unduly to the detri- 
ment of the boy. This group is large and varied and 
its members often are difficult to detect except by 
a practiced and discerning eye. Pretty much any- 
thing having to do with juvenile delinquency in 
recent years unhappily has become fashionable and 
individuals have been known to try to capitalize 
on that popularity for purely selfish ends. 

Then there are those trying persons who are al- 


*Address delivered before the Thirty-Fourth Meeting of the Na- 


tional Conference of Catholic Charities, Boston, Mass., October 9 to 
13, 1948. 
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ways wanting to ‘‘do good”’ and who wander around 
seeking victims for their predatory kind of altruism. 
There are, too, the irritating extroverts who seem 
to feel that cheerfulness, if it is sufficiently boister- 
ous and prolonged, can by itself solve almost any 
problem, personal and less personal. 


Finally, there is the ‘‘gentleman and lady bounti- 
ful type.’’ They never stop to picture how the other 
half lives or indeed how anybody really feels, but 
lavish upon their victims entertainment which is 
as inappropriate as it is bewildering and destruc- 
tive to those who have to receive it and seem to be 
grateful. 

All of these types are to be gently, if you will, 
but very firmly put aside in favor of the man or 
woman of maturity and well-adjusted and well- 
rounded life who approaches the task of sponsoring 
a delinquent unselfishly, seriously, objectively, and 
with imagination and a sense of humor. 

Sponsor should be selected to match the boy.— 
Searcely less important than careful selection of 
sponsors is a well-considered matching of the spon- 
sor and the boy to be sponsored. We are not on 
terms of close friendship with everybody we meet 
and there is no more reason why a man chosen at 
random should be the proper sponsor for a boy 
chosen with an equal lack of discrimination. If 
after careful consideration it develops that the se- 
lection is not turning out well the sponsor should dis- 
cuss frankly with the professional supervisor the 
question of whether some other person could not do 
a better job of getting next to the boy and serving 
his interests. At first this is not an easy step for 
the sponsor to take as it implies a very objective 
attitude not only toward the boy but particularly 
toward oneself, but if the sponsor is more interested 
in the boy than in his own ego, such an attitude 
in time can become relatively easy. 

As a layman, the sponsor must seek professional 
quidance.—The sponsor is a lawyer, a businessman, 
a physician—in a word, from the point of view of 
the several disciplines which deal scientifically with 
human behavior, he is a layman. And the success 
of the relationship depends upon his constant aware- 
ness of that fact. To be sure, it is reasonable to 
expect that as time goes on he will acquire some 
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degree of familiarity with professional terms and 
literature, but even than he is still a lavman and 
any illusions to the contrary are certain to lead to 
serious consequences. The sponsor therefore must 
accept and seek professional guidance. The boy on 
placement or parole from a training school or re- 
formatory has a social worker or a parole officer 
who is a professional and who is in official! charge. 
The sponsor must co-operate fully and at all times 
with this social worker or parole officer. Indeed, 
the willingness to accept and the desire to profit 
from professional guidance are important guaran- 
tees of the sponsor’s seriousness and competence. 


BENEFITS OF A SPONSORING RELATIONSHIP 


So much for the essential conditions of the suc- 
cess of a sponsoring program. What does the spon- 
soring relationship do for the boy? Many of the 
boys who reach our training schools and reforma- 
tories have had no experience, or a very imperfect 
experience of normal, happy family life. Friendship, 
if it exists for them at all, does so on a strictly quid 
pro quo basis. I remember carrying on a correspond- 
ence with a young man, who has spent most of his 
26 vears in correctional institutions, on the subject 
of whether there is such a thing as disinterested 
friendship. He said “no’’ and I said ‘‘ves.”’ It took 
me a while to understand that there was no reason 
why he should believe in the existence of disin- 
terested friendship since he had never experienced 
it. The sponsor supplies that kind of friendship. 
The boy is used to people who claim to be interested 
in him and who wish to help him but who are paid 
for what they do. He is totally unprepared for 
somebody who evidently likes him and who does 
things for him but who is not paid for it and such 
an experience and the questions which it arouses 
in the boy’s mind have a very definite thera- 
peutic value. 

When I spoke of the mutual benefits of the 
sponsoring relationship perhaps you thought my 
remarks were not to be taken too literally. I was 
speaking in all seriousness for as I look back on the 
11 years of my friendship with delinquents and 
vouthful offenders I find it difficult to decide wheth- 
er they have done more for me than I have for 
them. Most of us sponsors come from the more 
fortunate group of society and we therefore stand 
in need of much education as to how the other half 
lives. And when we are what is called successful 
in life it is so easy to forget the less successful and 
how they feel. Sharing some of the burdens of a 
youngster in trouble is a most effeetive antidote 


for those deficiencies and faults. Theoretically, I 
suppose, we all agree that good and bad are com- 
bined in all of us. It is another matter to learn that 
truth directly and by first hand experience with 
somebody whose behavior has become a matter 
of public concern. There are things to learn, too, 
about the practice of heroic virtue under the most 
adverse conditions-things which facilitate the 
drawing of comparisons unflattering to oneself, 
Dealing with delinquents, whether as sponsor or 
on the professional level, is no exact science in 
which a precise diagnosis is followed by an equally 
precise course of treatment. Al! of us have blundered 
so often and have been proved wrong so frequently 
that it is impossible for us to commit the great sin 
of complacency. There is just enough success to 
keep us sponsors going but never enough to carry 
the conviction that we are really doing a good job. 
There are many occasions, I think, when we feel 
like getting down on our knees and asking forgive- 
ness for our inadequacies. 
MAJOR PROBLEMS FACING A SPONSOR 

Let us now turn to some of the major prob'ems 
which a sponsor faces in carrying on his work. 

There is the very real and very difficult problem 
of bridging the gap between the sponsor and the 
boy sponsored. That is not a problem which ean 
be easily solved by taking the boy to a baseball 
game which vou both enjoy and it may be intensi- 
fied by having the boy to supper at your house. 
The fact remains that vou have lived all your life 
under circumstances which seem to the boy luxu- 
riously comfortable. Perhaps you have never seen 
the inside of a cold water flat in a tenement. You 
don’t know much, if anything at all, about econom- 
ic insecurity. If you're sick you send for a doctor 
whose bill you know you at least can eventually pay. 
You can't picture how it feels to have nobody in- 
terested in you. You're successful, vou’re law-abid- 
ing. You're a prominent citizen. You're “good.” 
The boy or young man you are sponsoring is none 
of these things and, especially if he has had a long 
record of trouble, he may start out by hating vou 
or at least by distrusting you. It may take you 
months of patient, thoughtful effort to overcome 
that hatred and suspicion. In such cases I have 
found it helpful to talk 2 good deal about myself, 


emphasizing particularly blunders, disappeoint- 


ments, and discouragements. They are what bring 
vou closer to that boy and make him feel that while 

“be shot’ you have at least had 
some experiences he can understand. Incidentally, 


you may be a 
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don’t be disturbed if your boy thinks at first that 
your success has been achieved by crooked means 
and inquires as to what your “‘racket”’ may be. 

Another hard problem facing the sponsor is to 
picture just how it feels to get out of training 
school or reformatory and start life again on the 
outside. Some, of course, make the transition with- 
out too much trouble, but for many the remarks 
of a friend of mine who himself has failed often on 
the outside and whose advice I had asked about 
another friend just released from a penal institu- 
tion holds true: 

_ I wonder just how lonesome Tommy is? I wonder 

just what steps he is thinking of taking to adjust him- 

self to this new element? You can get lonesome, 

Mr. Shaw, lonesome as hell out there for the inside. 

A guy would deny it of course, but it is the truth. That 

feeling only comes when a guy’s mind is not occupied, 

but it comes. If he is working in a stockroom, or an office, 
or a garage, it will come to him. It will come to him 
when the people around him start to talk of things he 
has only read about, not lived. When he begins to see 
things and realize that things don’t happen as he has 
heard and read in books or from other guys in the 
bucket. When a person writes a story, the story has 
to be unusual to sell, when a guy tells a story, the 
story has to be unusual to be listened to. So for 10 vears 
Tommy has been listening to high spots of life, and 
reading high spots of literature, not realizing that life 
is mostly existing in a routine of your own making, 
waiting for the unusual, and afterwards getting back 
to normal... ...J Anyway, Tommy is going to have to 
endure a lot of disillusionment, if left-to go on his own 

hook, before he accepts that idea, or rejects it (as I did) 

and goes out to make his own life, have his share of high 

spots. That just won’t work. We know that, but Tommy 
won't believe it vet. 

Unless you can understand that ambivalence, 
unless vou can feel that loneliness, unless vou realize 
that while we profess charity we, in practice, make 
many exceptions, vou won't get next to the boy 
vou are sponsoring. He does a lot of strange things 
because he is not at home in the world in which you 
are so much at home that vou take it for granted. 

Of course, sponsors must not preach. If you are 
striving to make your life what it ought to be you 
won't need to preach. That does not mean that you 
haven’t an accurate knowledge of what the boy 
vou’re sponsoring has done. You must have that 
knowledge and you must know what it means in 
terms of religion, of ethics, and of law. If your boy 


tries to obscure the real character of his act by 
either skillful or less skillful lying you want to make 
it quite clear to him that you are not deceived. 
You should not as a rule take the initiative in dis- 
cussing his offense or offenses, but if he initiates it 
you should be able to carry on the discussion ob- 
jectively and unemotionally no matter how un- 
thinkable or disgusting the offense may seem to you. 


A SPONSOR NEVER GIVES UP 


Finally, there is the problem which is the acid 
test of the sponsor and often his Waterloo. You 
have worked hard over some boy or young man only 
to see him go on to commit some offense and per- 
haps a very serious offense. What are you going to 
do? If you are a real sponsor there is only one 
possible answer to that question: Never give up. 
Don’t say: “That impossible boy; he’s headed 
straight for the penitentiary or the electric chair.” 
Instead, ask yourself first of all: ‘Where did J fail?” 
And then in the light of the answer to that question 
make a fresh start. 

You won't be able to take that attitude unless 
you really care for this possibly very unattractive 
youngster who has done things that shock you 
because perhaps you haven't dug down into your- 
self far enough to realize how bad you are or might 
be; unless you have passed on to that youngster 
the power to make you happy and, by the same 
token, to hurt you in the very depths of your being; 
unless, in short, he occupies a place in your heart. 

There is a well-known prayer which in a few 
words summarizes what I have been trying to 
say to you concerning the sponsoring of a delin- 
quent. It is the prayer of St. Francis of Assisi, 
but it might well have been written for the special 
use of sponsors: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; where 
there is hatred, let me sow love; where there is doubt, 
faith; where there is despair, hope; where there is dark- 
ness, light; and where there is sadness, joy. O Divine 
Master, grant that I may not so much seek to be con- 
soled as to console; to be understood, as to understand; 
to be loved, as to love; for it is in giving that we receive, 
it is in pardoning that we are pardoned, and it is in 
dying that we are born to eternal life. 


HE child is the starting point, the center, and the end. His development, 

his growth, is the ideal. It alone furnishes the standard. To the growth 
of the child all studies are subservient; they are the instruments valued as 
they serve the needs of growth. Personality, character, is more than subject 
matter. Not knowledge or information, but self-realization is the goal. 


—JOHN DEWEY 
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A Probation Department’s Role in 
Delinquency Prevention 


By JOHN M. 
Chief Probation Officer, County of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ago the Chinese learned the wis- 
dom of insuring their continued access to the 
latest discoveries of preventive medicine by paying 
their personal physicians on!y when they were in 
good health, thus making illness not only a chal- 
lenge to the skill of the physician to effect immediate 
eure but a liability affecting his personal finances. 
The medical profession since that time has led the 
way in developing preventive techniques and urging 
their widespread use by the populace with astonish- 
ing reductions in the rates of mortality and the 
incidence of disease. 

The Los Angeles County Probation Department 
is conscious of the intrinsic worth to society of the 
preventive technique and almost since its inception 
has devoted a major share of the time and interest 
of its staff to programs of dilinquenecy prevention. 
In recent years that interest has redoubled to the 
point that a considerable portion of the staff now 
devotes itself exclusively to prevention work. The 
fields of service into which it has entered have be- 
come more numerous and diversified. 

Preventive techniques utilized by the Departs 
ment now number six: (1) Good probation work; 
(2) Case work with noncourt cases; (3) Community 
organization; (4) Centralized information services; 
(5) Group work with adolescents in highly vul- 
nerable areas; and (6) A toy-lending program. 

The scope of this article will not permit more 
than a brief reference to each of these various phases 
of our preventive program as a guide to those who 
might be interested in learning of some fields of 
service in which preventive activities may be under- 
taken with prognosis of some success, based upon 
the results of our experimentation in this commun- 
ity. 


Good Probation Work 


The primary purpose a vrebation department 
serves Is to give the lawbreaker an opportunity to 
rehabilitate himself in the eyes of society by making 
available to him the services of skilled and com- 
petent personal counselors who can help him to 
understand the reason for his difficulties of adjust- 
ment and help him to change those attitudes which 


motivated his conduct in a manner inimical to 
society. When probation fails, the lawbreaker be- 
comes a recidivist, and joins that small group of 
antisocial individuals who become the perennial 
inmates of our penal institution. This, while detri- 
mental to his own well-being, is only part of the 
damage he inflicts upon society, because around 
each recidivist there usually forms a cluster of 
other individuals who follow him into antisocial 
Ways, thus Increasing the number of lawbreakers 
who come before our courts. Each probationer who 
is helped to adjust himself to participate effectively 
in society, removes himself as a nucleus around 
which cluster an increasing number of delinquents. 
Therefore, it is our contention that the first pre- 
ventive measure that every probation department 
should undertake is to see to it that the most ad- 
vanced and most effective services are made availa- 
ble to its clients to help them to become good 
citizens. Schoo! and work camps, residential schools, 
psychiatric services, every technique that experi- 
ence has proved to be useful in a program of re- 
habilitation is utilized by our department to help 
us to do the most effective probation work possible. 


Casework With Noneourt Cases 


But, aver and above the work that we do with 
those clients referred to us by both adult and 
juvenile courts, largely counseling by probation 
officers trained in casework skills and techniques, 
we feel the obligation to extend the services of our 
caseworkers to other persons in the community, 
particularly juveniles, who fee! the need of help. 
Therefore, upon request, we make available the 
services of our probation officers on a noncourt 
basis to any parent who requires assistance to help 
his child adjust to the demands of society upon it. 
These unofficial cases form a considerable portion 
of our files. By means of the help and guidance 
given in this manner many children are saved from 
the necessity of submitting to the stigmata of legal 
sanction in order to secure the same skilled ser- 
vices that are available to them after arrest and 
commitment. 
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A PROBATION DEPARTMENT'S ROLE IN DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Community Organization 


Needless to say, no probation department exists 
by itself in a vacuum. It is part and parcel of the 
community which it serves and the effectiveness 
of its work is directly proportionate to the amount 
of understanding and backing the community gives 
it. Professional services cost money. Money must 
be provided by public tax-imposing bodies and 
these bodies, composed of elected officials, are re- 
sponsive only to the extent that the community 
makes its wants known. If progress is to be made 
in probation work, services must be developed to 
keep pace with community needs. The Probation 
Department must take the community into its con- 
fidence and help it to understand thoroughly com- 
munity needs and problem:, and it can well take 
the lead in interpreting to the community sug- 
gested solutions. 

For 15 vears the Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department has sponsored a community 
organization program known as the Co-ordinating 
Council Movement whereby every community or 
neighborhood within the County is encouraged to 
establish committees composed of those of its citi- 
zens whose civic consciousness is the mainspring 
of their interest in the prevention of crime and 
delinquency. The Councils make it their objective 
to know the problems that affect the adjustment 
of children and adults within their communities, 
and assume the responsibility of educating the 
other members of their community as to what 
these needs are. 

Eighty-two communities in Los Angeles County 
now have these councils, all of them united in a 
county-wide Federation which is a powerful influ- 
ence for good, promoting programs of community 
welfare and attacking those plague spots which 
contribute to the downfall of those who run afoul 
of the law. 


Central Information Services 


Complexities of modern urban living and the 
mobility of our modern populations increase the 
difficulties of detecting incipient delinquency and 
have made the provision of adequate treatment 
more involved. Los Angeles County has 45 incorpo- 
rated cities, it has an unincorporated area so thor- 
oughly urbanized that it requires the Sheriff’s 
Office to provide the services of a metropolitan 
police force. City boundaries impinge upon one 
another so that in a mere half-hour’s time the youth- 
ful offender may have passed through the bound- 
aries of from 10 to 20 different jurisdictions. What 


is known about a youth in any one of these com- 
munities is a closed book to the others; hence, the 
possibility of early detection and correction of in- 
cipient antisocial attitudes becomes much more 
difficult. To relieve this problem, the Probation De- 
partment in Los Angeles County provides a Central 
Juvenile Index. Here are brought together from all 
of the police departments within the County re- 
ports of deviant behavior observed in these local 
jurisdictions and in the various school districts of 
the County. At a moment’s notice there may be 
available to the proper agency a complete picture 
of an individual’s antisocial acts which have been 
observed in any one of these communities. This 
goes a long way to insure that proper guidance and 
treatment in accordance with his needs can be 
given to any delinquent. who requires it. 

The Central Juvenile Index also serves another 
purpose. From the reports filed by the various 
departments, statistical information can be com- 
piled effectively, and related to the census tracts 
into which the County is divided by the Federal 
Government. Thus the incidence of problems in 
any particular neighborhood can be determined as 
well as the nature of those problems and of the 
causative factors involved. 


Group Work with Adolescents in 
Highly Vulnerable Areas 


Like all metropolitan centers, Los Angeles has 
slum areas—decaying, deteriorating neighborhoods 
inhabited by people of low income, sometimes of 
various racial and nationality backgrounds. The 
sources of personal conflict involved in slum living, 
complicated by the tensions involved in the ad- 
justments of people of different backgrounds to our 
American way of life, give birth in these neighbor- 
hoods to the usual number of adolescent groups 
who are in conflict with themselves, with their 
neighborhoods, and with the larger community of 
which their neighborhood usually is a festering part. 
Sporadic outbursts of violence have figured in some 
of the meetings of these neighborhood groups in 
past times. The children in these neighborhoods 
have a different background than do those of our 
middle-class urban community. They are not much 
influenced by the normal youth activity programs 
that are provided through public and voluntary 
auspices in most of our larger cities. Different moti- 
vations influence their behavior, and they are not 
attracted by the activities usually offered. To reach 
this group in Los Angeles County we have provided 
in the Probation Department a special group of 
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probation officers selected on the basis of their 
familiarity with the different racial and cultural 
backgrounds involved, their skills in establishing 
rapport with this more aggressive type of youth, 
and their ability to conduct an activity program 
attractive to problem youth, utilizing this activity 
program as a vehicle for winning the confidence of 
the youngster. To gain insight into his problems 
they utilize their skills as caseworkers in helping 
those adolescents to face their own problems and 
to take advantage of every help the community 
offers to avoid the pitfalls involved in continued 
participation in antisocial acts. 

Over a period of 5 years this group has estab- 
lished itself with 42 different neighborhood groups. 
These groups have formed a Federation which has 
been able to conduct successfully county-wide activ- 
ties without the intrusion of the violence engendered 
by neighborhood rivalries. This past summer the 
Department for the first time conducted its own 
camp in the high mountains near the city with 
considerable success for a group of young people 
who usually are not acceptable to or interested in 
the regular summer camping programs of volun- 
tary agencies. This work, which requires long hours 
and devotion on the part of the staff as well as 
special skills in dealing with problem children, is 
paying dividends in the reduction of neighborhood 
violence to a minimum. 


Toy-Lending Program 


The toy-lending program is another effort on the 
part of the Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment to reach children in neighborhoods which 
usually are considered to be off the beaten path of 
respectability. For the benefit of younger children 
in these neighborhoods toy-lending centers are 
established. These centers are stocked with a great 
variety of toys which the children of the neighbor- 
hood may borrow with the written permission of 
their parents. The toys are loaned for short periods 
of time and the youngster is credited upon their 
return with so many points that enable him to 
borrow still better toys in the future. Stress is laid 
on the formation of habits of punctuality, prompt- 
ness, care of the property of others, and neatness, 
so that while providing the child with a recreational 
outlet the worker in charge of the lending center 
utilizes the opportunity to lessen the impact of the 
neighborhood mores upon development of anti- 
social attitudes toward community living. Thirty- 
five centers are now in operation in Los Angeles 
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County staffed either by volunteers or supported 
by the citizens of the community served. 

As an adjunct to this program a work therapy 
project is provided for the benefit of unemployable 
clients of the County Bureau of Public Assistance 
whose age or illness makes them incapable of earn- 
ing their own living. As a labor of love they vol- 
unteer to repair toys in the toy-loan workshop 
where discarded toys gathered from all over the 
city are brought to be rebuilt and refurbished in a 
way to delight again the heart of a child. In the 
course of this work they learn new skills, new 
abilities, and gain a new interest in life which has 
enabled many of them to regain their self-confi- 
dence and poise and to go out and earn their own 
way in private industry. 


Conclusion 


Above, in brief, are some of the fields in which 
one probation department in this country is en- 
deavoring to carry out its mission in the field of 
delinquency prevention. That it is a mission, we 
have no doubt. It is true that our primary job is 
the treatment of the legal delinquent. That job we 
do to the best of our ability. We utilize every known 
technique developed by researchers in the fields 
of sociology, psychology, psychiatry, and medicine 
to help our clients to lead useful lives again. But 
while doing that job we are always appalled at the 
thought of the numbers, particularly of the young, 
who today are treading the paths we know by ex- 
perience will lead some of them inevitably into the 
same situations in which our clients of today are 
finding themselves. We feel that we are being remiss 
in our obligation to society if we do not do some- 
thing to stem that tide flowing on inexorably to 
destruction. 

Two primary objectives guide our preventive 
program: first, to make the community aware of 
its problems and the way of solving them; and 
second, to reach as many vulnerable individuals as 
possible and to help them make the adjustments 
which contribute to acceptable living within the 
restrictive limitations imposed upon them by their 
exposure to some of the worst of society’s pres- 
sures. Bring together the sheltered citizens of our 
community, let them submit their own community 
to the microscope, let them explore the festering 
spots which are breeding tomorrow’s criminals, help 
them uncover the woeful inadequacies in services 
to meet the needs of the growing generation. They 
will arouse themselves and their fellow-citizens to 
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correct such evils and tithe themselves by public 


taxation or voluntary contributions to provide the 
community with what it must have. Send our pro- 
fessional staff out into the highways and byways 
of our metropolitan areas to meet the young and 
the old who are faltering by the wayside, extend 
the sympathetic ear, the wise word of counsel, the 
direction to a source of help that may mean the 


difference in people’s lives between the stigma of 
prison and the erect, alert look of conscious per- 
sonal integrity of the citizen who is proud of his 
place in society. Cliches concerning the value of 
prevention are many and most of them true. This 
department believes that its preventive responsi- 
bility is as great as is its responsibility for the 
rehabilitation of the delinquent and the criminal. 


The English Borstal System After the War’ 


By MoLLy MELLANBY 
Assistant Director, Women and Girls’ Division, H. M. Prison Commission, London 


R. L. BRADLEY, M.C. 
Director of Borstal Administ-ation, H. M. Prison Commission 


LTHOUGH conscious of its many shortcomings 

we nevertheless believe in the Borstal System 

and are glad to share our experiences and our ideas, 

our doubts, and our faith with our colleagues who 

have comparable interests and tackle similar prob- 

lems in the United States. It occurs to us, however, 

that the story of Borstal as it is today may have 

greater relevance for some readers who know little 

of its history, if prefaced by a few observations on 
its early beginnings and its subsequent growth. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS AND GROWTH OF BORSTAL 


The Borstal System is now 40 years old. The 
Prevention of Crime Act which gave it birth was 
passed in 1908. This is the inscription in honour 
of the Founder, set up in the gateway of the origi- 


nal Borstal: 


He determined to save the young and careless from 
a wasted life of crime. Through his vision and persist- 
ence, a system of repression has been gradually replaced 
by one of leadership and training. We shall remember 
him as one who believed in his fellow men. 


In such faith was the start made, and we of a lat- 
er generation are conscious that an adherence to 
these early ideals is the only guarantee of the sort 
of success which matters in the long run. 

Since the Borstal System emerged from the Prison 
System of the country, it was natural that in the 
early days a redundant prison should be used as the 
first institution, and that security, close super- 
vision, and a rigid discipline should be the order 
of the day. The prison which became the first 


*Epitors’ Note: For additional information about the Borstal 
System the reader is referred to Criminal Youth and the Borstal 
System by William Healy, M.D. and Benedict S. Alper, and also the 
two articles on the Borstal System which appeared in the October- 
December 1941 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Borstal was an old convict prison on the hills 
above the village of Borstal in Kent, on the banks 
of the Medway near the old City of Rochester. 
The inhabitants of this modest hamlet little thought 
that its name would become known all over the 
world in connection with the ceaseless attempt by 
the nations to “save their young and careless from 
a wasted life of crime.’’ Looking back today from 
our hutted camps, our gymnasia, our playing fields, 
and our comparative freedom, we may smile at an 
old Governors’ order, which approved, as a very 
special privilege, that on Saturday evenings for one 
hour the well behaved members of the special grade 
should be allowed to sit in the open doorway of 
their cells, during which blessed respite they should 
be encouraged to read their educational books or 
alternatively to get on with their knitting. Never- 
theless it was a great advance, and our smile is 
unsullied by contempt when we remember that the 
successes of those days outnumbered the failures 
by a percentage which compares very favourably 
with our figures of today. 

A second institution at Feltham-Middlesex was 
opened in 1911, closed during the 1914-18 war, and 
reopened in 1919. Juvenile delinquency increased, 
more courts were becoming ‘‘Borstal-minded”’ and 
were sending youths to Borstal for training instead 
of awarding sentences of imprisonment, an alterna- 
tive which still was and still is open to them. Thus 
in 1921 the Prison Commissioners were forced to 
open a third institution and again they looked 
round for a redundant prison, and lighted on the 
convict station at Portland in Dorset. By 1922 
there were upwards of 1,000 youths under training. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF ALEXANDER PATERSON 


At this point an important event occurred which 
was to have far-reaching effects on Prison and 
Borstal administration. Alexander Paterson was 
appointed H. M. Commissioner of Prisons and 
Borstals. He immediately brought to bear on the 
problem his unrivalled experience and knowledge 
of working lads, gathered from living with them in 
Southeast London and sharing with them the ups 
and downs of war in trench and shell hole, bivouac 
and billet. ‘“‘For the idle lad in his later teens, the 
corner of a street is even more dangerous than the 
middle of a street for the aged and pre-occupied” 
was no facile opening to his “Principles of the 
Borstal System’’; from his deep knowledge of way- 
ward youth he knew it to be only too true. By no 
means blind to the need of discipline and an ordered 
routine, he was nevertheless aware that the re- 
clamation of young delinquents demands some- 
thing deeper; profound personal study and time for 
confidence to be nurtured and influence to make 
itself felt. He knew, moreover, that this could not 
be effected ‘‘en masse.”’ He therefore instituted the 
house or group system, recommended to the Com- 
missioners the appointment of housemasters, and 
laid emphasis on individualization. He was quick, 
too, to recognise that the increase in the Borstal 
population gave opportunities for finer classifica- 
tion, and that better lads would be likely to respond 
if trusted in open conditions. Above all, he was tire- 
less in seeking the right men and women for the 
job. is men and not buildings,’ he wrote, “who 
will change the hearts and ways of misguided lads.” 
Borstal is faithfully served by its staff and many 
of them will admit that it was Paterson who first 
showed them the way.* 

The first essay in open training was made in 
1930 when a group of boys under Governor W. W. 
Llewellin went under canvas to begin the building 
of Lowdham Grange in Nottinghamshire. Its 
success led to the opening in 1935 of a hutted 
camp—the North Sea Camp—on the shores of the 
Wash. Meanwhile, the older and more secure insti- 
tutions had not stood still; gates were opened, doors 
unlocked, and trust and responsibility were ex- 
pected of lads as they steadied into their training. 
By the outbreak of war in September 1939, there 
were nine training Borstals of various types, a 
Reception and classification center, a wing of a 
prison set aside for the temporary lodgement and 
correction of runaways and badly behaved boys, 
and a centre for those who, having earned their 


England, on November 7 


*Epitors’ Note: Sir Alexander Paterson died at his home in London, 
1947. 


release on licence, had failed again and had their 
licences revoked. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE BORSTAL SYSTEM 


That, then, was the point which the Borstal 
System had reached when Hitler attacked Poland 
and England found herself at war. 

The setback in 1939 bid fair to undo the work of 
30 vears. As part of the general scheme of evacua- 
tion in case of air raids every youth who had com- 
pleted 6 months of his sentence, however unready 
to go, had to be released on licence on August 31, 
1939. Overnight the Borstal population was reduced 
by 70 percent. The Borstal Association, by some 
genius in its constitut on, survived the flood. But 
when the exodus was complete, Borstal governors 
walked round their echoing halls, and wondered 
if the tone and tradition of yesterday were gone 
beyond recall. A though it is not the function of 
this article to tell it fully, the story of Borstal dur- 
ing the next 8 years of war and the beginnings of 
peace is largely a tale of slow but steady rebuilding, 
made possible by the steadfast refusal of the gover- 
nors themselves to let the war with all its difficul- 
ties get them down, and by the loyal support they 
received from their diminished, hardworked staffs. 

The training side of Borstal comprises youths 
sentenced to Borstal Training but not yet trans- 
ferred to the Reception Centres; the Reception 
Centres themselves where classification and allo- 
cation are carried out; the Training Borstals; the 
detention wing at Wandsworth Prison where male- 
factors from the Training Borstals do (or should do) 
penance; and the Licence Revocation Centre at 
Chelmsford Prison whither some of the discharges 
who have failed again are recalled for correction 
and further training. 

The supervision of boys on licence and the after- 
care work is covered by the Borstal Association, 
with headquarters in London and associates all over 
the country. 

In 1939 the total population, excluding those on 
licence, was 2,450. The general release at the out- 
break of war reduced it to some 800. By December, 
1944 it was back to 1,900; and in 1947, it reached 
3,000. The sharp rise in committals during 1945 
and 1946, which reflected the marked increase in 
adolescent delinquency during those difficult years, 
created a need for extra accommodation at a time 
when appropriate accommodation was difficult to 
get, and new building was impossible. By the end 
of 1946, however, there were in operation two allo- 
cation centres and 13 Training Borstals (as com- 
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pared to nine in 1939), as well as the Wandsworth 
Wing and the Chelmsford Revocation Centre. That 
is the position today. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


In considering future development, the Com- 
missioners have felt it right to review past policy, 
and to try to see what may need emphasizing or 
what should be discarded. The following are some 
of their conclusions. 

Classification.—The more Borstals there are the 
more possible is detailed classification. The Com- 
missioners never have had any doubt about the 
need for careful allocation, so that each establish- 
ment may have, as far as possible, a homogeneous 
population. It is hoped that the experimental de- 
velopments at Latchmere House Classification Cen- 
tre will lead more and more to getting each youth 
to the Borstal where he is most likely to receive the 
training which will lead to his reformation. 

Education.—The Director of Education at Head- 
quarters is reviewing education in Borstals, and 
the steps he is taking should lead to considerable im- 
provement in this sphere. Local education authori- 
ties are co-operating closely. The problem of the 
illiterate and very backward is receiving special 
attention. 

Work and Vocational Training.—-The Commis- 
sioners are never unmindful of the recommenda- 
tions of Borstal Associates for improvements in 
training for work. The war demanded all-out pro- 
duction, which the Commissioners tried to meet; 
and food production still remains a first priority. 
Nevertheless, as many governors report, vocational 
instruction now is beginning to receive its due 
emphasis, and the new trade courses have made a 
promising beginning. 

Types of Borstals.—Converted prisons, hutted 
camps, the “stately homes of England’’—-there are 
Borstals adapted from them all. There is no blue- 
print for Borstals; all kinds are needed to cater 
for a very mixed clientele. The Commissioners look 
forward to further experiments as time goes on. 

Length of Training.—Although war conditions 
may have reduced for a time the average period 
of detention, there has been a steady return to 
longer training. But the time a youth should be 
kept in Borstal never can be laid down automat- 
cally. The Act is clear; he should be released at that 
time after 6 months when he is considered ready 
to go and reasonably likely to behave satisfactorily. 
Nobody knows better than the Borstal Associate 
how greatly youths differ in their respective re- 


sponses to training. Governors, Visiting Commit- 
tees, and the Commissioners will strive to continue 
to apply wisely the precept of selection for release 
by individual merit. 

Personal Training.—All through the years of 
experiment and development, of success and of 
failure, the Commissioners never have seen fit to 
depart from two axioms which march together. 
The first is that reformation cannot be achieved by 
mass instruction or mass discipline alone; it de- 
mands intimate, individual, personal guidance. The 
second is that training should follow a course of 
progressive trust and liberty, from the date of con- 
viction to the end of the licence (it is all one course), 
in order to inculeate a growing sense of personal 
responsibility. Education, discipline, work, and 
physical, mental, and spiritual training are all fac- 
tors which serve this dual principle. 

Staff.—The Commissioners’ duties in adminis- 
tering the Borstal System are many and varied. 
Some have been mentioned above. Nevertheless, if 
they failed in every other respect but yet found the 
right men to do the job, they might fairly claim to 
have succeeded. For delinquent youth will not be 
reformed by buildings and systems, and wayward 
youngsters who laugh at precept may yet follow 
men. The Commissioners continue their efforts to 
staff the Borstals with the right men for the job. 


No reference to Borstal training would be com- 
plete without the reiteration—it can never be ad 
nauseam—of the old dictum that those who guide 
Borstal youth up to his release and those who lead 
him after his discharge are fellow workers, adminis- 
tering a course of training which is one progressive 
course and sharing in a single piece of public duty. 
Enlightened after-care is as vital as informed, pro- 
gressive training, and the Commissioners derive 
great satisfaction from the knowledge that the work 
goes on against a background of close liaison and 
sympathy between the Borstal staffs and their 
colleagues in the Borstal Association. The successes 
are common successes, and when there are failures 
the responsibility is commonly and readily shared. 
It is indeed one team. 


BORSTAL FACILITIES FOR GIRLS 


The Borstal system extends too, of course, to 
girls, and although in its operation many adapta- 
tions are necessary to cater for feminine needs, the 
underlying principles are identical. 

Numbers on the girls’ side are much lower, and 
for this reason there was until 1946 only one girls’ 
Borstal institution, at Avlesbury. 
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Here, until the war, upwards of 160 girls were 
trained in domestic work, learned to garden and 
farm and, like the boys, worked their way from 
irresponsibility to responsibility. Aylesbury is a 
closed institution, but great importance always has 
been attached to outside contacts, and in the last 
stages of their training girls were allowed out 
unescorted. 

For Aylesbury too, the war involved the end of 
an era—evacuation, a period of exceptional diffi- 
culty as numbers grew more quickly than the old 
traditions could be restored—and a slow and pain- 
ful climb back to more constructive training. One 
good thing emerged from this troubled period— 
the rise in numbers made it possible at last to 
divide an unwieldy mass into small units. The 
Commissioners had for long regarded with concern 
the lack of opportunity for classification and close 
individual attention which a single, overcrowded 
institution made inevitable. In 1946, therefore, the 
first open Borstal institution for girls was opened 
at East Sutton Park. Almost simultaneously the 
whole of the women’s wing at Exeter and one of 
the two wings at Durham were turned into tem- 
porary Borstal institutions, each to house 30 girls. 
It then became necessary to establish an Allocation 
Centre at Holloway, and this followed the pattern 
already accepted for the boys. 

Numbers have since dropped sufficiently to make 
it desirable to close Durham, and there are now 
only about 140 girls at Aylesbury and 30 at each 
of the other two institutions. 

The staff and girls have therefore at last had 
the invigorating experience of the boys at Lowdham 
and North Sea Camp—they have together, and in 
far closer and more democratic association than is 


normally possible, built up two new communities 
in which they were free to make their own tradi- 
tions and to see that they were good. 

Exeter is a closed institution to which are sent 
girls who appear to need much individual care, and 
there are of course limitations to the form which 
the ideas of a new community could take, but at 
East Sutton there has been scope for the most 
valuable experiment of all—the introduction of the 
girls to the life of the community outside their 
gates—the village of East Sutton, in which they 
have the duties and privileges of ordinary villagers. 
A thorough training in home management is an 
essential part of their education, but they also work 
in small groups for local farmers, are members of 
the church choirs and village societies, and feel, 
therefore, that they are able to give as well as to get. 

All through the history of Borstal for girls, as 
for boys, the motive force has been the staff. The 
girls had their Alexander Paterson in Dame Lilian 
Barker, for years Governor of Aylesbury, Director 
of the After-Care Association and later Assistant 
Commissioner. She, like Paterson, saw her charges 
as whole persons, not as mere delinquents, and 
under her there grew up and has been maintained 
a staff who bring to their job that essential quality 
for all who deal with delinquents—a belief not only 
that they must be trained but that they are worth 
training. 

In conclusion, the writers of this article have 
no doubt that they are interpreting what would 
be the wishes of their colleagues in England by 
sending greetings across the Atlantic to those 
readers who, in their several ways, are engaged 
in kindred work which remains just as difficult 
and just as tremendously worth while. 


OUTH is a period of special urges and needs, and obviously of new 
modes of behavior. It is a time when the individual, still an adolescent, 
is specially susceptible to influences, arising from within or from without 
himself, which may lead to criminality. These later adolescent years repre- 
sent a highly formative period in the development of character and conduct 


tendencies. 


Society should, therefore, be aware not only of a great need but also 
of a great opportunity for dealing with youthful offenders in order to 
reduce the likelihood of their future criminality. As the matter stands, 
treatment given youthful offenders under the prescriptions of the law 
largely fails to prevent repetition of offenses. 


HEALY AND ALPER in Criminal Youth 
and the Borstal System 


Handling the Opiate Problem 


By ALFRED R. LINDESMITH, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, Indiana University 


WO cases of opiate addiction which recently 
have come to the writer’s attention will be 
utilized here to point up some of the reforms which 
seem desirable and possible in the present system 
of handling opiate addiction in the United States. 
The first case is that of an elderly lady who has 
been receiving opiates by prescription from medical 
men for over 20 years. The case has been cleared 
with the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and permis- 
sion was granted for this procedure on the grounds 
that there were medical reasons for it. According 
to the doctor now handling the case the use of 
opiates is not absolutely required but the condition 
of the patient under the influence of the drug is 
better than when she is deprived of it. A female 
relative who lives with this person supervises the 
administration of the drug and has kept the daily 
dosage to a low figure. The lady in question, though 
she has been a drug user for nearly a quarter of a 
century, is a law-abiding citizen. She does not seek 
to make new converts to the habit by giving away 
or selling any of her own supply. She does not 
hobnob with underworld peddlers nor engage in 
theft or prostitution. By all appearances she is not 
a menace to the social order and to moral standards. 
Her addiction is unknown to more than a few 
persons. 


The other case is that of a middle-aged man in 
a small midwestern town. He is married and has a 
family. This man also has been addicted for a 
number of years and during that time has taken 
cures in private sanitaria. Rumor in the community 
has it that he obtains his drugs from adjacent large 
cities, and that he has avoided arrest solely by 
reason of wealth, prestige, or political connections. 
It is certain that his case is known to some authori- 
ties and that no conviction ever has resulted. He 
is engaged in a lucrative occupation and is active 
and influential in community affairs. 


Privileged vs. Underprivileged Addicts 


These two cases illustrate that there exists in 
the United States a small privileged class of addicts 
who have immunity to arrest either because their 
addiction has been legalized or because they have 
been able to secure or purchase immunity through 
their “‘connections.”’ In such cases there appears to 


be an absence of connection between criminality 
(other than violation of the drug laws as in the 
second case) and the regular use of opiates. 


The question to be raised here is that of extend- 
ing the principles applied to these two cases to the 
unprivileged addicts from the “other side of the 
tracks’’ who are unable to secure for themselves a 
similar immunity. Presumably, few persons would 
argue that there would be any gain in arresting 
the old lady, and it is difficult to see what com- 
munity purpose would be served by taking the 
other into custody as a violator of the law. While 
this would serve to maintain the theory of even- 
handed justice, others would continue to do the 
same thing, and the man in question would cease 
to be a gainfully employed person and become in- 
stead a charge of the state and an ex-convict. 


It has been advocated that a system resembling 
the English scheme could be considered advantage- 
ously as the basis of certain reforms in the present 
setup. 

The major purposes of any system ought to 
include the following: (1) Prevention of the spread 
of the habit; (2) Elimination or reduction of the 
illicit traffic; (8) Cure and humane treatment of the 
victims of the habit; and (4) Reduction of crime 
rates among addicts. 

The system now in existence may be thought of 
as a step forward in the sense that it undoubtedly 
was a considerable improvement over conditions 
that existed before when there was little effective 
regulation at all. The over-all number of addicts in 
the country was reduced and opiates became un- 
available to a large segment of the population ex- 
cept by prescription. On the other hand, the present 
handling of the problem has not prevented effec- 
tively the spread of addiction in the underworld 
and among those who come in contact with the 
distributors of illicit opiates. Indeed, it has made 
the present traffic possible in its current dimensions 
and with its high current profits. The narcotic laws 
have been enforced with efficiency and zeal. An 
unfortunate feature of present enforcement meth- 
ods, which would be eliminated in the proposed 
scheme, is the use of drug-using “stool pigeons.” 
The elimination of the necessity for this practice 
would be a relief to all concerned. The present 
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system also subjects the user and his family to 
severe and sometimes inhumane punishment and 
disgrace, and at the same time probably increases 
rather than reduces the difficulty of curing him of 
his malady. 


The English System of Handling Addicts 


The English system differs from ours primarily 
in one basic particular, namely, that all drug addicts 
in that country can obtain their drugs legitimately 
from physicians. English drug laws require that all 
practitioners who dispense dangerous drugs keep 
records of amounts and of the names and addresses 
of recipients, and these records are inspected by 
inspectors appointed by the Home Office. These 
requirements are very much like those embodied in 
our own laws and certainly should be maintained 
and even strengthened. Addicts are forbidden by 
law to obtain drugs from more than one doctor at 
a time unless particulars of treatment are fully 
disclosed to all the doctors concerned. The upshot 
of this situation is that the ordinary English addict 
can be a law-abiding person, since drug addiction is 
not of itself an offense. 

There are those who believe, or pretend to believe, 
that a similar system, adapted to our needs, would 
result in the wholesale spread of the habit. In 
England where this system has long been used, the 
number of addicts is estimated at less than 500. 
The number of addicts arrested annually has aver- 
aged around 20 and punishment meted out usually 
has been in the form of moderate fines and, in a 
few cases, of short jail sentences ranging up to a 
maximum of about 6 months.* The English system, 
moreover, is not an isolated instance. In most 
European countries, possibly in all of them, addicts 
generally have been allowed to obtain drugs through 
lawful channels. The American system is thus 
the unusual one. The total number of addicts in 
pre-Hitler Germany was reliably estimated as 
around 5 or 6 thousand, and Germany is agreed 
to have had one of the biggest narcotic problems 
of any European country. In the United States, 
in comparison, even conservative estimates rarely 
place the number of addicts at less than 50,000. 
There are probably more addicts in New York City 
alone than in most of Europe taken as a whole. 

Such a system, it is unnecessary to point out, 
does not mean that all controls now in existence 
would be relaxed or abandoned. In fact, it means 


*Epitors’ Note: The practices referred to herein relating to the 
English system of handling addicts, as well as the statistical data 
pertaining to the problem of drug addiction in England. were checked 
in November 1948 with H. M. Chief Inspector under the Dangerous 
Drugs Act. 


quite the opposite, for by removing the drugs that 
now flow into the hands of addicts from the illicit 
traffic and placing them under the control of medical 
men and pharmacists, a more stringent and complete 
control could be achieved. The profits of the traffic 
would be undermined and the spread of the habit 
through underworld channels would be checked. 


Advantages of the English System 


It seems absurd to argue that under this pro- 
posal addicts would be encouraged or allowed to 
give away samples to nonaddicts interested in ex- 
perimentation. The use of drugs by others than 
those for whom they were prescribed presumably 
would constitute a violation of law, so that the 
drug user thereby would jeopardize his status as 
a law-abiding person. Not only that, but the user 
who would consider his own supply sufficiently 
adequate to permit him to give some of it away is 
difficult to conceive. The financial incentive to sell 
it would be largely eliminated as a brief considera- 
tion of the economics of the situation will reveal. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the elderly 
lady mentioned in the first paragraphs was receiv- 
ing 10 grains daily and, feeling that she could get 
along on 5, decided to sell the rest of it. Under 
present circumstances she might obtain an income 
of $5 a day in that manner. Under the proposed 
scheme she would have to compete with low cost 
legitimate drugs and would be lucky if she could 
obtain much more than 25 cents a day for the same 
number of grains. 

Another objection that is sometimes raised is that 
a plan such as this makes no provision for the cure 
of those already addicted except so far as they 
might volunteer for a cure at publicly or privately 
maintained establishments set up for that purpose. 
This objection is well taken and it certainly must 
be admitted that this is one of the most difficult 
aspects of the whole problem. However, one may 
counter this objection by pointing out that modern 
psychiatric notions do not include the idea of re- 
forming alcoholics or drug addicts with a bludgeon. 
Like other persons of this type thev first must want 
to be cured; they must be willing to help them- 
selves before anvone else can do much for them. 
The problem of treatment consists in encouraging 
the individual to want to escape from the habit and 
then to assist him in the process. It assuredly does 
not consist of threatening him with dire punish- 
ment and social disgrace for backsliding and then 
inflicting these penalties upon him when he does 
relapse. It is possible that prison sentences do exert 
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a deterrent effect, but there are other concurrent 
effects which tend to negate its effectiveness. The 
threat of prison is not generally regarded as a good 
technique of curing alcoholics though they could 
certainly be forced to abstain for the duration of 
their sentences. 

We may say, in short, that whatever devices may 
be used to induce alcohol and drug addicts to take 
cures, the same devices should be used for both. 
If either is to be defined as “‘criminal” or “‘insane,”’ 
then both should be. The alcoholic is at least as much 
of a problem and a danger as the opiate addict. 
At present, the addict is made a criminal, whereas 
the drunkard is not. 


As a consequence of the punitive methods now 
used in handling addiction, the American addict, 
unless he belongs to the privileged class, is generally 
deserted by friends and relatives, or he deserts 
them. The removal of the victim of the habit from 
the intimate circle of family and friends, who are 
personally concerned over his welfare, destroys one 
of the best resources of the skilled therapist by 
depriving the patient of the social moorings from 
which a desire to quit and assistance in the process 
might otherwise be obtained. The drug addict, per- 
haps even more than the alcoholic, needs sympa- 
thetic understanding and personal assistance if he 
is to have a chance. 


Another advantage in the proposed plan, as far 
as the cure is concerned, is that when an addict 
takes a cure and comes out, he will not have the 
present army of underworld peddlers at hand to 
tempt him to relapse. It is true that some illegal 
traffic probably would continue to exist to supply 
the demands from professional criminals and from 
“cured’’ addicts, but competition with legitimate 
drugs probably would keep the prices and profits 
so low that little financial incentive for this illegal 
trade would exist. A substantial proportion of ad- 
dicts, even if they insisted on continuing their 
habits, would welcome an opportunity to become 
law-abiding citizens. They not only would improve 
their status, but also they would if they were pro- 
fessional thieves, for example, avoid the hazards 
of arrest, imprisonment, and the consequent in- 
voluntary and painful interruption of their habits. 

The most effective objection from the popular 
viewpoint to the present proposal is to label it as 


the condoning of an evil. Americans have been 
prone to believe that the first (and sometimes the 
only) step to be taken with respect to an admitted 
evil is to pass a law making it illegal. No one dis- 
agrees that drug addiction is an evil. It may be 
compared with alcoholism which is an even greater 
evil. To give a single illustration, many of the 
readers of these paragraphs undoubtedly have had 
their lives placed in jeopardy by drunken drivers 
of automobiles. The drinker is also much more 
active in promoting the spread of the habit than 
the opiate addict is. If alcoholism were handled in 
a manner analogous to the way in which the opiate 
problem is, it would be a criminal offense to buy, 
sell, give away, transport, or have in one’s posses- 
sion any liquor except by a doctor’s prescription 
and for medical purposes. 

English law treats opiate addiction as a personal 
vice analogous:to alcoholism, except that the flow 
of drugs is regulated far more stringently than the 
flow of alcohol ever has been. When a victim of 
either of these vices violates the laws of the land, 
including those regulating the purchase and con- 
sumption of drugs and liquor, he is subject to arrest 
and punishment like anyone else. 


Conclusions 


The effect of a change, such as that which is 
here suggested, would be to remove a considerable 
portion of the narcotic problem from the hands of 
police and prison authorities and turn it over in- 
stead to psychiatrists, medical men, social workers, 
and the like. Objections to this proposal, other than 
those which stem from legitimate and honest doubts 
concerning it, may be expected from some mem- 
bers of those groups which have a vested interest 
in the status quo. Unfortunately these same persons 
who sometimes seem to assume that they have a 
monopoly on all legitimate opinions and informa- 
tion in this field, have not provided the interested 
public with adequate data concerning the practices 
of other countries. Vested interests cannot, of 
course, be expected to examine critically the basic 
scheme of treatment on which their existence 
depends. Any basic changes will probably have to 
be brought about by agencies and groups that do 
not have axes to grind. 


N our zeal for enforcement, we have too often forgotten that the addict needs help 
rather than punishment. It behooves us, then, to look upon every drug addict as a 
sick individual in order to avoid the harm that may be done through always regarding 


him as a criminal. 


LAWRENCE KOLB, M.D. 
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Juvenile Delinquency: A Family Affair 


By ALICE V. KELIHER PH.D.* 
Professor of Education, New York University 


girl is brought before the 
court as a “delinquent.” She is slight, pretty, 
frightened, unwilling to talk. She is a “runaway” 
from home. She has been the purveyor of dope 
for a vicious adult ring. She is sent to Girls’ 
Shelter pending a thorough study of her case. 

Why did she run away from home? Her father 
is a first generation American who was born in 
the south of Europe. He has just received his 
citizenship papers. He maintains the cultural 
image of “good father” that he learned in child- 
hood from his own harsh and strict father. He 
has been even more strict with this girl because 
she is pretty. She is growing up in a country 
where young people have much freedom, and she 
is not to go out with boys until she finds one he 
thinks is “good enough for her.” The girl’s 
mother, American born, hardly knows how to 
cope with her husband’s tempers. She has given 
up, turned all the discipline of the five children 
over to him. More than occasionally she seeks 
relief through drink. 

When the issue arose whether the girl was to 
be allowed to go with a boy 3 years older 
to his high school senior prom her father 
forbade it. The mother weakly sided with the 
girl and the father struck his wife a blow across 
the face. That night the girl sneaked out and 
headed by bus for New York where, she thought, 
she would get a job and support herself. A 
middle-aged woman who sat next to her on the 
bus noticed that she was disturbed, got her to 
talk, offered her a place to live until she found 
a job. That was her introduction to the dope ring. 

A boy is before the court charged with de- 
linquent behavior in the form of vandalism. The 
day after school closed he hurled stones through 
every first floor window, got in the building, and 
thrust a heavy typewriter through the uphol- 
stered chair in the principal’s office. 

This 14-year-old has a low I. Q. He is a slow 
reader. He has been ‘kept back’ three times, 
the last failing report coming the day before the 
vandalism. He had tried to “lose” his report on 


*Epitors’ Note: Dr. Keliher was chairman of the panel on the re- 
lation of the home to delinquency, at the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Washington, D. C.. 
November 1946. She is a member of the Continuing Committee of 
the Conference. 
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the way home but his younger sister, who had 
now caught up to him and was in the same grade, 
“tattled.”’ So he got it double from his father for 
flunking sixth grade and for trying to conceal 
it. ““You’re lazy and good for nothing,” said his 
mother. “If you’d study the way your sister does 
you'd get along all right. You just don’t try.” 

Sullen, resentful, determined to ‘show them,” 
the boy had attacked the school in a fit of aggres- 
sion. 


A 15-year-old boy was charged with leaving 
the scene of an accident and driving without a 
license. He was driving his father’s car 40 miles 
an hour through a 25-mile zone, had struck a 
pedestrian when he swerved to avoid a boy on a 
bicycle, and in a panic had driven off. It was in 
broad daylight so bystanders took the license 
number. Tracing the car was easy. When con- 
fronted with the evidence against him the boy 
denied it and tried to pin it on his father’s chauf- 
feur but witnesses identified the boy as the sole 
occupant of the car and he finally admitted that 
he had driven off in a panic because he did not 
have a license. 

This boy came from a wealthy family. He 
rarely saw his father and mother. He went to 
boarding school all year and up to this summer 
had been in camp in the summer months. This 
summer he had refused to go to camp. He was 
interested in a girl in the town and made such 
a scene that his parents reluctantly agreed that 
he could stay. They were out of town most week- 
ends and he was left to improvise for himself. 
fhe weekend the accident occurred they had 
been picked up in the car of the friends they were 
visiting so the boy had the opportunity to “bor- 
row” his father’s car. 

The father’s first effort was to “fix things up” 
and ‘‘keep this quiet.”” But the law followed its 
due course and at the hearing the judge saw the 
father alone and gave him some pretty straight 
talk about ‘“‘parental neglect.” 


CHILD’S BEHAVIOR IS A “FAMILY AFFAIR” 


These disguised cases are all true. The dis- 
position of them is not important to the purpose 
of this article. They are recited in brief detail 
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only to remind us that a child’s behavior is a 
“family affair.” Although our 15-year-old girl 
was alone in court, her father with his harshness 
and lack of understanding of the normal needs 
of adolescent girls was there as surely as if he 
were standing beside her. Her bewildered and 
beaten mother was there too. And the four 
younger brothers and sisters for whom she too 
often had to be mother-substitute also were 
there. Everything that has happened to a child, 
every influence that has guided his life, is a part 
of him at every turn. And when a child is going 
through a crisis it is doubly important to re- 
member that he always brings his past with him 
to everything he does. 

“Tell me why you did that’? demands the angry 
adult of the offending child. “Tell me! You had 
some reason; why did you do it?” 

And the child is perfectly honest when he says, 
“T don’t know.” 


SOME BASIC NEEDS MOTIVATING BEHAVIOR 


The roots of behavior run deep. They are com- 
plicated. They grow out of the search of human 
beings for the satisfaction of deep and basic 
needs which are compelling but often not recog- 
nized or understood by the very person who 
seeks to meet them. The boy who “borrowed” 
his father’s car didn’t know that speeding gave 
him a sense of power and importance that his 
parents didn’t provide for him in normal chan- 
nels of love, belonging, and companionship. He 
was lonely, mystified by the fact that he couldn’t 
build satisfying human relationships when he 
had all that money could buy. He couldn’t explain 
that he had never had standards of fair play set 
for him by his own father. He only knew that “‘on 
an impulse” he had done something whose conse- 
quences went far beyond anything he could an- 
ticipate and now he was in trouble. 

In other words, blaming the delinquent, mak- 
ing an example of him, accusing him, and pun- 
ishing him harshly are not means of solving his 
deep-rooted problems. Negligent and uncompre- 
hending parents may feel better if they can 
point the finger at the child and say, “He never 
was any good. He’s like his great uncle Ezra.” 
A community may be able to keep its conscience 
quiet a few years longer by locking up its “‘incor- 
rigibles” and blinking at the cruelties and in- 
dignities practiced on these helpless boys and 
girls. 

In other words, the allegations so often hurled 


at boys and girls, “they deliberately threw that 
baseball through my window”; “that boy deliber- 
ately stepped in my prize gladiolas just to chase 
his football”; “that girl deliberately got herself 
in trouble just to make things harder for me” 
need careful examination. Did the baseball go 
through a window because no play space was 
provided by the community to meet the normal 
needs of growing boys? Was the boy aware be- 
forehand of stepping in the glads and did he not 
offer to pay for them when he found he had? 
And much deeper than either of these, did the 
girl want to get in trouble or was she so lonely 
and neglected that she was forced to accept at- 
tention and pseudoaffection where she found it? 
Did the men described in Lawrence’s Seven Pil- 
lars of Wisdom want to drink stagnant water 
when they were near death from thirst? No. If 
there had been pure water they would have pre- 
ferred it. But their need to quench their thirst, to 
save their very lives was so deep that, stagnant or 
not, the water was drunk. We hardly need draw 
the parallel. It is so obvious. The basic needs of 
human beings must be met and will be met. If 
homes and communities offer only stagnant 
waters, children will drink from these pools. A 
child can give back to life only what life has 
given him. His standards can grow only out of 
the best he has known. If he is goaded by unful- 
filled needs to resort to delinquent behavior as 
his solution, it is not because he deliberately wills 
it so but because it is the easiest, handiest, most 
immediate or most satisfying way of dealing 
with life as he is forced to live it. 

The need for love.—Love is the deepest need 
of the human being. Parents should be its deep- 
est source. Psychiatrists have said again and 
again that a child who is truly loved by his par- 
ents will not resort to delinquent and antisocial 
acts. And here let us not allow the old argument 
about the “spoiled” child to befog the issue. Gen- 
erally speaking, the ‘“‘spoiled’”’ child is one who 
does not have genuine love. To give children 
always something for nothing; to give in to 
every whim and desire on their part; to fail to 
help them build standards for their own living 
is not to love them. Parents who truly love their 
children take the time (which may seem endless) 
to uphold standards, to give them responsibilites 
in the home which are really carried out and 
held to, to answer their questions and give them 
good reasons while firmly and affectionately 
setting the limits for their behavior. The boy 
who had the hit-run accident had all the mater- 
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ial things he wanted. People would call him a 
“spoiled” boy. But it is plain to see he did. not 
have love. There was no one in his life who set 
an ideal for the kind of person he would strive 
to be. The child who is loved has an ideal. It 
grows stronger as he matures and realizes what 
the love of his parents means to him. It gives 
him a deeply engraved image of what he will 
strive to be as a husband and a father in his turn. 

The need to belong.—Next to love comes be- 
longing as a basic human necessity. To belong 
to one’s family, church, school, community is a 
source of security vital to human kind. (A neg- 
ative proof is that one of the worst punishments 
man metes out to his fellows is solitary confine- 
ment. Any method that so clearly violates a funda- 
mental human need should be suspect.) Belong- 
ing has a quality of trust. If you know the secret 
password to the 10-year-old club’s shack on the 
edge of the dump, you belong, your fellow 10- 
year-olds trust you. You do not let them down. 
You learn some early lessons about loyalty be- 
cause you belong. You learn about giving up 
some of your own selfish wishes, too. You find 
you can’t be a real part of a group and always 
have your own way. You eventually accept giv- 
ing as well as taking because you know you be- 
long and this in itself makes the giving easier. 

Our boy who broke the school windows not 
only felt the lack of love and confidence on the 
part of his parents. He, moreover, did not belong 
in his school life. He was bigger and physically 
more mature than the children with whom he was 
placed in his classroom. His crowd had gone to 
Junior High where they had shops, a swimming 
pool, and gym. On the sand lots he was a swell 
pitcher. But the baseball team wasn’t organized 
until Junior High. And he had flunked sixth 
grade! To a very real degree this school system 
which insisted that a boy with inadequate intel- 
ligence and no home support should cover the 
same academic ground as the bright and cher- 
ished children invited the vandalism which was 
his retaliation for persistant violation of his need 
for belonging and self-respect. A sensible school 
program would have been Junior High with 
shops , gym, sports, swimming pool, boys his own 
age, and adults around him who accepted him as 
he was—not as they insisted he should be. Should 
a passing mark in grammer be held more im- 
portant than fellowship, belonging, self-respect 
and the good sportsmanship and good citizen- 


ship that grow out of belonging and doing the 
best you know how? 

The need for self-respect.—Self-respect is an- 
other fundamental need. Dr. William Healy’s 
early studies of delinquents revealed how 
universally children in this group feel ‘“un- 
worthy.” “I’m no good. Nobody thinks I’m any 
good. Nobody trusts me. Why should J behave?” 

The “lone wolf” personality grows out of this 
distrust of self. Distrust of self leads to distrust 
of others. But the child who has met respect 
from his elders, who knows they respect him, 
can respect others. Out of this, democratic human 
relations become possible. Out of the respect for 
self and others comes the moral basis of the 
democratic aspiration: “In God we trust” and 
man is made “in the image and likeness of God.” 
With such a profound sense of dignity the child 
has another kind of ideal by which he guides 
his living. The mother who tells her boy he is 
lazy and good for nothing and never will amount 
to anything is cutting off at one of its most 
important sources his chance to respect himself 
and to live with inner dignity. 

The need to do something worthwhile.—Close- 
lv tied to this is the need of the child to do some- 
thing worth while, to feel needed, to grow into 
responsible citizenship by being allowed to take 
more and more responsibilities as he becomes 
able. Homes, churches, schools, and community 
agencies need to see if they are, indeed, using 
the capabilities of young people for constructive 
social action. We saw, during the war, the zeal 
with which they gathered tons of paper and 
scrap and the enormous total amount of war 
bonds and stamps they bought. Must we not find 
the peacetime equivalents in community service 
in hospitals, nursery schools, playgrounds, for 
little children. There are dozens of real, import- 
ant, extremely useful jobs in every community 
which could be turned over to its vouth if the 
older people knew how to step aside and if they 
really trusted their young. 

The same energy that went into breaking 
windows could have been used by the same boy 
to harvest the vegetables he helped plant in the 
school-supervised community garden plots. 


NEED FOR A COMMUNITY CONSCIENCE 


But the adults who are passing on to their 
boys and girls either as parents or as community 
members the advantages or hazards of living 
were once children themselves. They, too, felt 
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defeat, success, happiness, love, bitterness, pain. 
Blaming the parents; blaming the clergy; 
blaming the teachers gets us nowhere in 
genuine improvement of living for children. 
What we need is co-operative effort. All 
the adults of the community, whatever their 
work, be it storekeeper, chemist, movie mana- 
ger, recreation leader or clergyman, are guard- 
ians of the future of all the children. We need to 
develop ‘“‘community conscience.” We need to 
get together and with the strength of together- 
ness meet the needs for houses that are planned 
for family living; build playgrounds, swimming 
pools, and recreation centers that are right for 
active growing children; clean up immoral in- 
fluences that degrade children and are too often 
“protected” by the very people given custody 


over community welfare. We need to get together 
and dream aloud about what we can create in 
communities designed for human beings. For 
nothing worth doing ever started without an idea 
and ideas that are compelling are dreams. And 
when people work together to make a dream come 
true for their children they come to know and 
trust each other in new and deeper dimensions. 
There is no time for blaming and condemning. 
All the time there is, is needed for getting things 
done. For in the attack on a common problem 
the adults in a community come to respect each 
other and this is reflected in healthier community 
attitudes toward children. In a very real sense, 
the community is the child’s “big family.” De- 
linquency is the price the community pays when 
it neglects its family responsibilities! 


The Importance of Understanding the 
Treatment Needs of Truants 


By MARK ROSER 
Director, Department of Child Welfare, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 


HE challenge of dealing with the truant, or 

the resistive school child, comes from two re- 
alizations. First, it is now a well-established fact 
that most delinquents have been or are truants. 
Truancy from school is a well-recognized symp- 
tom of something wrong with the individual child 
or the school. Second, the problems raised by the 
truant are vital in a school system. They are vital 
in terms of the ultimate aim of education itself. 
The truant challenges the whole school system 
to express its faith in the worth of any individ- 
ual, in the right to be different, and in the flex- 
ibility of school programs. Finally, the truant 
tests our sincerity in the democratic process it- 
self. 

It is apparent that the lessons of democracy 
are learned by activity. They are learned in the 
formative years of personality development. They 
are learned by group experiences and by individ- 
uals within groups. It is for reasons such as these 
that we see the truant threaten the whole struc- 
ture of democratic education. For example, mem- 
bers of a classroom group build up their sense of 
the use of authority, their sense of social secur- 
ity, in terms of what actually happens to the most 


insecure and inadequate members of their group. 
If the treatment accorded the pupil who does not 
or cannot adjust to the “law of the land”’ is harsh 
and rejecting, such action sets the tone, the 
climate for the rest of the pupils toward the 
school. They judge their own psychological se- 
curity by such treatment. Bookwork cn democ- 
racy, and other lessons, fall into the dust if 
such premises are not experienced in their own 
actual living school situation. 

This is a very old principle. It is that the 
security of the 99 depends upon the security 
of the one. Thus, in the story of Christ, He leaves 
the group in search of the one, and in so doing 
adds to the fundamental! security of all. 

The problem of handling the truant by public 
school officials has been complicated by two pre- 
vailing concepts. The first is the general inher- 
itance of the cluster of ideas about the notion 
that children should be “seen and not heard”’; 
and connected with this idea is the notion that 
learning and punishment somehow go together. 
It was not by accident that the first records of 
the early school principals concerned themselves 
with the number of ‘“‘birchings’’ administered to 
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the pupils during the school year. This, per se, 
was to indicate, of course, that the teacher was 
deing his duty. 

Following this whole area is the relationship 
between financial support and school attend- 
ance. The average daily attendance of a child 
by such reasoning loomed as one of the goals of 
prime importance, for financial reimburse- 
ment depended upon it. The reasoning of a local 
township trustee, who made the suggestion that 
the sick children in the school district be 
transported every day in the school bus to the 
school premises, and then returned home, had 
a measure of logic in it. He was thinking entire- 
ly of the necessity of keeping up the daily attend- 
ance so that the reimbursed funds from the state 
would not be reduced! 

At the present time there is available a sub- 
stantial amount of knowledge and skill developed 
to help us handle the child who resists school. 
This is being reflected in an increasing amount 
of research and the formation of pupil-personnel 
services within the schools. The work of 
Kvaraceus,! Cantor,? and Fenton,* to mention 
a few, and the active research of the type as 
carried on by the New York Board of Education 
in their Harlem Project,! indicates that there 
has been in the past decade a decided shift of 
thinking about such children in the schools. One 
also gets reports over the country of more and 
more active co-operative planning between the 
schools and other community agencies to meet 
the needs of children. Schools are using the facil- 
ities of casework for the children and families in 
co-operation with their local social agencies as 
they have never done before. By and large, social 
treatment is being supplanted for the compul- 
sion, fear, warnings, threats, corporal punish- 
ment, and punitive court action which in the past 


has characterized so largely the treatment of 
school truants. 


DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES IN A SCHOOL SETTING 


Schools without the resources of a case con- 
ference, which includes the specialists, case- 
workers, psychologists, administration, and the 
teachers, operate at a considerable disadvantage. 
Experience has shown that it is next to impos- 


1. William C. Juvenile 
Yonkers: World Book Company, 1946. 

2. Nathaniel F. Cantor. Dynamics of Learnivg. New York: Foster 
and Stewart Publishing Corp.. 1946. 

3. Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice. Stanford 
University Press, 1943. 

4. Report of the Harlem Project. New York: Board of Education, 
1945. 


Kvaraceus, Delinquency and the Schools. 


sible to convey to the teachers and school prin- 
cipals the findings of a social case history, or a 
psychological examination, by written reports 
alone. The value of the conference lies in the 
fact that it is a group process, each learning 
from the other. The teacher operates as the 
pivotal point on all planning for individual child- 
ren. She has much to contribute to a diagnostic 
picture of a child. At the same time no planning 
becomes very meaningful unless it has back of 


it the understanding and acceptance of the school 
administration. 


The conference itself becomes the setting for a 
learning situation. All too frequently the findings 
of the psychologist can operate as a threat to a 
conscientious teacher, since the demands of the 
treatment picture are sometimes beyond the 
practical limitations of the classroom. This, too, 
is many times due to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the specialists as to the nature of their 
role. 

Next in importance in the group approach is 
the fact that it adds, or has the potential of add- 
ing, to the security of all the people dealing with 
the defiant child. Unconsciously the defiant child 
becomes less of a threat to all concerned. This 
is of extreme importance because the truant 
child is exposed to many rejecting attitudes all 
around him. The teacher might feel that she has 
failed him, the administrator is concerned about 
the total disciplinary picture, the parents are 
distracted, and the social worker feels frustra- 
tion with the barrier of negative attitudes with 
which he is working. 

The chief contribution of the group, probably, 
comes from the deeper realization of an objective 
scientific approach to behavior problems of child- 
ren. Essentially, the basis for an effective ap- 
proach to children with problems comes with 
the realization, the skill, and the attitudes which 
flow from the conviction that our goal always is 
to understand and treat, rather than to blame 
and punish. The free flowing of ideas, the col- 
lection of facts, the picture of causative factors 
shared by the group help immeasurably to form 
such an attitude. We should not place the re- 
sponsibility for the lack of such attitudes with 
the teacher-training institutions, although it 
would seem they could make a more definite 
contribution in such an area. We should realize 
that the role of searching out guilt and fixing 
punishment is a deep part of our culture. It has 
been the integral part of the child’s experience 
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in the home. That is the reason, too, that it is 
so difficult to teach other attitudes, for factual 
learning does not replace the emotional lessons 
learned when the adult was young. It is all too 
easy to accumulate credit after credit for guid- 
ance and counseling courses, and collect many 
formulas and facts, but with the same basic 
pattern of attitudes toward “wrong doing,” for 
example, toward that of truancy. 

Perhaps one of the most hopeful methods of 
teaching such attitudes is the workshops in 
human relations in many of our graduate 
schools, for here is provided a working exper- 
ience which makes a living, dynamic, and in- 
tegral part of the teaching. 


TYPES OF PROBLEMS AMONG TRUANTS 


The following groupings are certainly not all- 
inclusive, but rather suggestive of type of prob- 
lems. 


The “normal” truant.—Is there such a clas- 
sification as “normal” truants? The writer 
says there is, and believes, further, the ac- 
ceptance of this fact helps a lot to understand 
the behavior of growing children. By so doing 
we can save many young people from stigma of 
wrongdoing, which they do not deserve. This, 
in turn, lessens the anxiety of their teachers 
and parents. In the first place, the state of child- 
hood is one of free-flowing imagination, a state 
of endless activity in exploring the nature of 
the world and themselves. Any confinement to 
routine is met with resistance. All healthy child- 
ren reject routine some of the time. This is be- 
cause the storm and stress period of growing 
up is attended by waves of recurring elation and 
guilt, by depression and optimism. 

If all such periods of growth and ovation are 
met by extreme rigidity on the part of the 
school or of the parents, the result is likely to 
be a warping of the child’s pliable personality 
development. Most adults recognize this. It is 
obvious. But when such children “truant” (legal 
definition: absent from school without cause), 
how flexible can we afford to be? “Will it destroy 
the group behavior and result in pandemonium, 
if they are ‘allowed to get away with it’,” many 
school people ask themselves. 

Here we are facing a test of our understand- 
ing and techniques. To what extent can we in- 
dividualize treatment without its being at the ex- 
pense of the behavior of the group? 

Young people need goals. They have to ex- 


perience the acceptance of order for their own 
good. But order and routine may not be the same 
thing. All of us, rightly so, resist routine, but 
accept order. Order is on a different level in the 
art of living. 


The rules and regulations of the school are 
aimed for good order. Good order is defined in 
terms of the end products of the school itself. 
Let us agree it is for citizenship, for social cre- 
ativity with one’s fellows, for democratic living; 
then it follows that some degree of individuality 
must be recognized and that a constant aware- 
ness for the need of flexibility is indicated, but 
not at the price of disorder of the whole school. 
“Who is a truant?” should be a constant matter 
of inquiry. For example, a high school student 
may remain away from school classes a 
good share of the time, yet pass his grade; is he 
a truant? The 13-vear-old child with burdens 
of discouragement, which he cannot talk about— 
is he a truant, or something else? The answers 
to these questions are basic if we are going to 
have a co-operative, peaceful atmosphere in our 
school rooms. In proportion that they are not 
answered, we will have an incalculable loss of 
time and money, rebellious children and frus- 
trated teachers and parents. 


The hostile truant.—This category upon re- 
flection seems obvious. It is a law of human na- 
ture, for example, to avoid unpleasant situations. 
A few mature adults can face such situations but 
such experiences are particularly threatening to 
immature people, particularly the child. 


We can look upon this problem in two ways, 
first by focusing attention on the situation which 
produced the hostile emotion, and second, by 
defining the emotion itself. For a complete un- 
derstanding of the process both phases of the 
problem have to be considered. 


We can say a great deal about the emotion of 
hostility, in much the same manner as we can 
about the laws of electricity. The latter force we 
are able to control, produce, and use, but as to 
the nature of its ultimate reality we are still in 
the speculative stage. So it is with hostility. We 
can say, too, that it is a force about the ultimate 
nature of which we are quite in the dark. But 
we do understand something of its source 
and methods of control. With these few points in 
the background, we can state dogmatically that 
hostility as an emotion is produced in propor- 
tion as we become aware of our own lacks. For 
example, we tend at first always to dislike the 
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person who is different from us, either in color, 
religion, social status, or sex. We dislike the 
people who “show us up”; who have some 
coveted skill or possesion that we desire. 
This may sound slightly bizarre to some, for they 
have either forgotten such instances or the a- 
roused impulses were buried so deep in their 
unconscious that they never came to the surface. 
Such feelings, of course, are easily dissipated 
if we do not hide our inadequacies from our- 
selves. The harm comes from denying to our- 
selves these lacks and not allowing the feeling 
aroused to be ventilated. 

From the viewpoint of this tvpe of thinking 
the most obvious types of hostile children in the 
school situation are those who are not achieving 
the goals of the school—that is, to learn. So the 
obvious characteristic accompanying this type 
of truant is the non-learner. 

From the above considerations it would follow 
that the non-learner is always in a precarious 
position in terms of living in his own atmosphere 
of hostility. Daily he is asked to experience school 
situations in which he does not function well. He 
experiences a considerable amount of failure in 
terms of the values by which he is judged, and 
which he has already taken over to judge him- 
self. 

The use of social distance scales has demon- 
strated this situation over and over again. These 
tests show that most frequently the most re- 
jected child in the group is the non-learner. By 
the value system which invariably must be im- 
plied by the goals set up in the classroom, the 
non-learner, willy-nilly, plays a role for the rest 
of the group; that is, the role of the individual 
they most fear to be like. So, he is most rejected. 

Truancy as a result of these hostile emotions 
arising from non-learning is comparatively easy 
to understand. It simply means that feelings of 
hostility of such a student overbalance the 
satisfactions he obtains from the school situa- 
tion, and therefore, he must escape to maintain 
some balance to his own personality. In a real 
sense of the word, it is perhaps the healthiest of 
the lot who escape into truancy rather than pas- 
sively submit and develop neurotic patterns. 

For people handling the resistance due to non- 
learning it is a real challenge to work a way out 
of the situation. It may be due to any number of 
factors—factors within the student, or within 
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the school, such as overcrowding, overstrictness, 
poor placement, et cetera. Psychological tests 
have made a great contribution to the under- 
standing of the needs of such students. It should 
be clear, however, that the tests can indicate 
lack of knowledge and skill, but are limited in 
explaining “why.” The “why” is important. For 
example, do we really know why a child has an 
1.Q. of 51 or 85? Do we know, in essence, why 
a person is feeble-minded? It is no answer to say, 
“because he has a low mental rating.” Such rea- 
soning always avoids the main issue. For ex- 
ample, the physicians today cannot say a person 
has tuberculosis merely because he has a tuber- 
culosis germ. The point is that the function of 
the total personality in action always must be 
understood. Many children once thought to be 
feeble-minded are now helped to function at a 
normal level by the proper treatment measures 
designed to meet their real needs.® 

The handling of the truant whose hostility 
forces him to reject schooling, by an emphasis 
on punishment, or the threat of official juvenile 
court action, is futile. It is demanding that he 
continue to experience school failure and furth- 
er self-punishment. We are asking him to do 
something that he cannot do. Many times such 
truants actually prefer to be incarcerated in a 
state school than to suffer what is for them the 
excruciating experience of attending school. 


TRUANT TYPES IN NON-LEARNER CATEGORY 


As a further suggestion about types of truants 
in this non-learner category the following are 
offered as brief descriptions: 

The non-learner with a defective image of 
himself.—Stated very simply, the pupil does not 
learn because he has formed the image of him- 
self as being “dumb.” Future students of con- 
temporary family relationships might perfectly 
well type our age in terms of our “negative ap- 
proach in child education.” While the last cen- 
tury was outstanding in its overt punishment of 
children (and by this is meant the neglect due to 
lack of child labor laws, indentures, et cetera), 
our age might be characterized by the prevalence 
of a subtle but real oral aggression on children. 
This observation may well be exaggerated, but 
the point remains that children are most fre- 
quently exposed to such statements as “you are 
dumb,” “‘vou can’t do that,” “Johnny, sit in the 
back row; you can’t sing’”’ (and Johnny doesn’t 
sing, not only at that time, but for the rest of 
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his life). Many children, frequently seen among 
the truants, daily are taking over for themselves 
such concepts. They mirror these rejecting opin- 
ions and become what they have been labeled. 
Their behavior suggests that much of it is sub- 
conscious in effect. Their actions represent a 
neat compromise to their many conflicting roles. 
For example, a student who has the image of 
himself as being “smart,” but yet ‘“dumb” in a- 
rithmetic, will be seen to express just that amount 
of energy, and no more, which permits him to 
get a passing grade. He is called lazy by his 
parents. Only in a special sense is he lazy, and 
that is because he cannot expend any more en- 
ergy than is in keeping with this conflicting 
picture of himself. Lecky® has further elabor- 
ated on this process and shows the success a- 
chieved when such students are helped to become 
aware of their style of life and change the dy- 
namic pattern of their personality. That is the 
reason we see children who are non-spellers be- 
come competent spellers after one interview. 
The non-learner as an expression of sexual 
urives.—It is a common-sense observation that 
most truants are boys. Again there are many rea- 
sons for this. The above category deserves a 
special consideration because so much of the 
conflict results in truancy. It is a life task for 
boys and girls in which it is most difficult for 
schools to be of help, except indirectly. Narrowed 
down to the truancy-syndrome, the meaning here 
is that boys frequently resist learning, and de- 
velop truant patterns as a result, because of 
their drive to fulfill a masculine pattern. School- 
ing becomes identified by them with something 
non-masculine. For most boys the picture of 
being a ‘‘man” is the embodiment of all that is 
desirable and good. For example the phrase, 
“Tl be a man,” is most common among boys in 
the training school. They are here expressing 
their sense of inadequacy and frustration and 
putting it foremost in their scale of values. 


So many case histories of truants reveal that 
the rejection of schooling stems from identify- 
ing learning as a feminine prerogative. There- 
fore, to get good grades means an overemphasis 
on that side of their development. Usually girls 
are better motivated in certain learning skills, 
particularly reading. Many boys at this point 
will give up in discouragement and become non- 
readers in order to keep their personality goals 
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consistent. Successful treatment is achieved when 
such boys get an identification with a teacher 
on both a masculine and a learning basis. 


The non-learner as a result of mixed ident- 
ifications.—Some pupils are non-learners because 
of mixed identification. Included in this cat- 
egory is the pupil who is in conflict over schol- 
astic achievement because it exceeds that of his 
parents. His life task involves the breaking of 
his relationship with his father on this basis and 
substituting that of another effective father- 
figure. In other words, to learn, to get good 
grades, to go on to high school is to deny “my 
father image.” The conflict has to be faced and 
is faced by many students with considerable 
struggle and anxiety. Some do not succeed 
and express the conflict by failing—or at least 
getting poor grades—starting patterns of resis- 
tance, and then truancy. It is one of the reasons 
for early dropping out of school. 


Some accept different offerings of the school 
on this basis. Book learning is difficult for them, 
but skills involving non-reading techniques are 
more acceptable because the fear of being un- 
like the dominating parent is thus eased for them. 

An illustrative case is that of a high school 
girl in her senior year making good grades, but 
with parents who looked upon her scholastic 
ambitions as being inconsistent with their goal 
of living for girls. Patterns of staying away 
from school were set up despite her school 
achievement. Teachers’ urgings and threats had 
no avail. It was only when her feelings about 
parents and graduation were ventilated with her 
that she was able to permit herself to graduate. 

The above types of school resistance causing 
truancy arising from the non-learning situation 
are meant as general ones. Each child, it is un- 
derstood, will express this conflict according to 
his own individuality. They are subtle and dif- 
ficult patterns to determine, but are the dynamics 
of the situation which we have to face to provide 
adequate treatment measures for the truant. The 
non-learner, as a mental defective, is purposely 
avoided here as a subject too large for comment. 
The concept of “‘pseudofeeble-mindedness,” how- 
ever, may help to throw light on the changes 
however, may help to throw light on the changes 
of the students’ I.Q.’s under special school treat- 
ment. Such a special class in Gary last year 
raised test results, in such a group, an average of 
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10 points each. Bernadine G. Schmidt’s’ studies 
indicate the positive results obtained when basic 
needs of these children are met. 


TRUANCY RESULTING FROM DISCOURAGEMENTS 


Some children have special lacks and, as such, 
experience feelings of hostility. The total effect 
on their personality may be understood best by 
the term discouragement. Into this group falls 
the ill child, discouraged because he is so far be- 
hind his class; the child who is insecure because 
of his lack of proper love and security in his 
family relationships; and the child with a broken 
home, the trauma of any severe dislocation of 
his family relationships, such as crime, commit- 
ment to a mental hospital, death of any member 
of the family, et cetera. 

Discouragement over fixed attitudes—Some 
students secure the disapprobation of the school, 
or of the students, for some act or behavior pat- 
tern. These attitudes persist and surround them 
as they go from class to class. Sometimes it is 
necessary to break the pattern by placing them in 
another social group. 


Discouragement attendant over frequent mov- 
ing.—During the war years and even to some 
extent today with the lack of housing facilities, 
certain children become timid and fearful as a 
result of the necessity of repeated making and 
breaking of their social relationships in school. 
This can become almost a feeling of dread, if in 
addition the child feels family insecurity. Re- 
assurance in individualized counseling is always 
helpful here. 

Discouragement over undue sibling rivalry.— 
Some children are victims of discouragement re- 
sulting from sibling rivalry. In this situation 
the achievements of another sibling frequently 
will serve as a threat to the student. Two factors 
operate—not only the feeling of discouragement 
over failure, but also the child’s necessity to 
create a different pattern from that of the “suc- 
cessful” sibling. It happens sometimes that such 
a student will choose to be a non-learner, or in- 
different to school attendance or achievement, 
mainly as a means to express his need to be 
different from his siblings. 

Discouragement over social class differences.— 
Discouragement over social class differences is 
commonly observed in schools having students 
from mixed “social class” areas. It is the whole 
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problem of minority feelings. Naturally, the 
normal self-consciousness of adolescence is inten- 
sified by situations of this nature. It requires a 
total school approach, but sometimes provision 
for a new dress, or direct casework helps. 


OTHER FACTORS IN TRUANCY 


Truants with certain health conditions.— One 
of the frequently-met types of resistive child is 
that of the recovered rheumatic fever cases, par- 
ticularly the one who has been confined in bed as 
a necessary treatment for long periods of time. 
It is as if this denial of freedom leaves him with 
psychological scars resulting in an inability to 
remain in one place for definite periods of time. 
He can be described as having a “‘spatial tic” be- 
cause of his need for room to express these pain- 
ful past experiences of confinement. Labeling 
him a truant is disastrous and will do damage to 
his whole educational development. 


Truants with memories of extreme traumas.— 
Some truants have memories of extreme trauma. 
They are classified many times by mental hygiene 
clinics as having a “character neurosis.” Another 
way of describing their behavior is that their 
actions of resistance, disturbance, and inability 
to stay in school are the result of their 
past anxieties overwhelming their present con- 
sciousness. The present is painful to them. Their 
bodies can be controlled in a classroom, but not 
their phantasies. It is as if they are subject to 
bad dreams, only in the day time. As a result, 
sudden bursts of hostility, which have no direct 
relation to the sequence of events in the school, 
are felt by them. This is seen particularly with 
children who have been early traumatized by any 
unusual physical, psychological, or social con- 
ditions. It is most pertinent to have mental 
hygiene clinic service on such cases. 


It is hoped that this brief discussion will make 
clear the severe limitations of handling the truant 
child within a legal framework alone. Effective 
work with children with such symptoms can 
come only as we organize our schools to under- 
stand better the total picture of their needs. Har- 
monious group living in our puplic school is, as 
yet, an unachieved goal. Without more awareness 
of the social dynamic factors at work in the 
group situations, we are blocked from making 
the school a vital, real experience toward achiev- 
ing the ideals of American citizenship for all our 
children. 
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Good Is Returned for Evil That 
Better May Result 


By D. C. ORBACK 
British Radio Commentator and Journalist, London, England 


Pere to each magistrates’ court in 
England is a team of probation officers. They 
are responsible to the magistrates for making 
enquiries into the family and home background 
of those people convicted of an offence against 
the law; supervising the activities of those who, 
after conviction, in the magistrates’ opinion, 
would benefit from being ‘“‘placed on probation,” 
and working for conciliation in cases of matri- 
monial disputes. In fact, their duties include all 
the social work which comes within the scope of 
the courts. Outside London they are appointed 
by a “Probation Committee of Magistrates” in 
each county, and in London by the Probation 
Branch of the Home Office. Under the law as it 
stands today, a prisoner who is found guilty, 
but is not imprisoned or fined, may be either 
“dismissed,” in which case the court takes no 
further interest in him; ‘“‘bound over to keep the 
peace,” in which case the court can make him 
serve his original sentence if he trangresses 
again; or “placed on probation” for a maximum 
of 3 years. In the latter case he is put under the 
care of the probation officer who, in accordance 
with his statutory instructions, will ‘‘advise, 
assist, and befriend” him in his efforts to lead 
a new life. 

The Probation Service was formed in 1876 
when a donation of 5 shillings was sent by a 
London master-printer. The donation, sent to 
the “Church of England Temperance Society” 
accompanied a suggestion that a representative 
should be sent to the police courts to try and 
persuade the drunks, who were coming perpet- 
ually before the magistrates for punishment, to 
drink water in the future. 


Adopted Idea 


The Society adopted this idea, which resulted 
in one of the greatest advances in the conception 
of justice codified in the legal system of any 
country. But their representatives soon found 
that their field of action was becoming very 
much wider than the mere preaching of sobriety. 
As the work grew, other societies and chari- 


table bodies sent out helpers and these people 
became known and accepted under the title of 
“Court Missionaries.” In 1907, under the “Pro- 
bation of Offenders Act,” Britain’s Government 
chose certain of them to act as probation officers 
and gave a grant to the societies to which they 
belonged. By 1938, the London Probationary 
Service had not only become part of the English 
Judiciary System, but had been established as 
a full-time Government service, independent and 
separate from the charitable societies from 
which it had sprung. 

The development and continued extension of 
the probation service has provided a milestone 
in the interpretation of the word “justice.” If it 
is just to inflict punishment, punishment is in- 
flicted; but if it is just to administer help and 
friendship they, too, are administered, not of 
charity, but of right, even though the recipient 
has broken the law of the land and even though 
others may have suffered through his actions. 
Good is returned for evil that better may result. 

The perpetrators of certain major crimes must 
be omitted from this privilege, but it is by no 
means reserved for first offenders only. For 
instance there is the story of the man who had 
spent, at varying intervals, 30 years of his life 
in prison. At the age of 60 he had changed his 
occupation from the manufacturing of counter- 
feit coins to burglary, but had been caught again. 
At the suggestion of the probation officer, who 
thought that the man seemed at last to be tired 
of a life of crime, he was set free on probation. 
This happened 5 years ago and the old man is 
now living, honored and respected, in a neigh- 
borhood where no one has any idea that he 
had ever served a prison sentence. 


Good Work 


The probation officer found him a 2-roomed 
apartment and paid the first 5 weeks’ rent out 
of the charity fund which is at the disposal of 
the court; a second-hand radio was obtained 
and paid for through the same channel, while 
Britain’s Salvation Army provided the furniture. 
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The next step was to help the man to find a job 
so that he could pay his rent and repay the 
money taken from the court fund. This did not 
prove too difficult as he was a trained black- 
smith and so good at his job that the foreman 
complimented him on his work and asked him 
where he had been trained. “I did not tell him,” 
said the old man with a chuckle, “that I had been 
taught in Dartmoor prison by a convicted mur- 
derer. It might have shocked him.” In order to 
preserve his secret, the probation officer even 
went to the lengths of paying his official visits 
of inspection at tea-time on Sunday afternoon, 
an hour and day when no Government servant 
is normally on duty. 

Helping those in his charge to find work is 
one of the more important, and by no means the 
easiest, parts of a probation officer’s duty. In 
addition to maintaining the closest co-operation 
with the local labor exchange, he will often use 
his own personal contacts with industrial staff 
managers, for many probation officers had suc- 
cessful business careers before joining the ser- 
vice and began by interesting themselves in 
social welfare as a part-time occupation. 

The Government runs two training courses, 
one of 12 months and the other of 3 years’ 
duration and the number of applicants has been 


so large that it has been possible to restrict the 
vacancies to really first-class material. This is 
very necessary for, to be a success, the man or 
woman (there are many women probation of- 
ficers) must have a first-class knowledge of 
human nature, a wide experience of life, and 
the kind of personality which will inspire con- 
fidence. It needs, for instance, an alert mind to 
realize that the wearing of a wig will turn a 
potential criminal into a useful and honest citizen. 


Bald Youth 


A 20-year-old youth, who had been caught 
robbing a department store, asked the probation 
officer, who was interviewing him before his 
trial, if he could keep his cap on his head. He 
explained that he was bald. It appeared that 
his baldness was due to an infection caught as 
a child. His men friends teased him and women 
would not be seen with him. As a result he 
grew introspective and ended by nursing a 
grudge against society. The probation officer, 
using the comparatively large sum of £17 from 
the charity funds had a perfect wig made to 
measure for the lad, who has since been working 
steadily and lucratively in the building trade. 
That was 6 years ago and he recently invited the 
probation officer to his wedding. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A PROBATION OFFICER 


OMEONE has said that the probation officer must have “the strength 
of an ox, the tenacity of a bulldog, the daring of a lion, the patience of 
a donkey, the industry of a beaver, the versatility of a chameleon, the vision 
of an eagle, the meekness of a lamb, the hide of a rhinoceros, the disposition 
of an angel, the resignation of an incurable, the loyalty of an apostle, the 
heroism of a martyr, the faithfulness of a prophet, the tenderness of a 
_shepherd, the fervency of an evangelist, and the devotion of a mother.” 
—Robert Gibbs, Chief Probation Officer, 


Leicester, England, in FEDERAL PROBATION, 
July-September 1947. 


Let’s Talk Shop 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Minnesota 


Epitor’s Note: ‘‘Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


A New High in Recovery 


At the In-Service Training Institute at the University 
of New Hampshire in the summer of 1947, I discussed 
the tunctioning of the Yale Plan Clinic and related the 
story of a young man who was placed on probation be- 
cause, while under the influence of some 40 to 50 glasses 
of beer imbibed over a period of half a dozen hours, 
attempted to choke his girl friend, the assault taking 
place on Government property. The Clinic had diagnosed 
him as a chronic alcoholic but our friend denied that 
he had any liquor problems. 


After holding and being fired from numerous jobs 
during the last few years, he has at last secured employ- 
ment in one of the State institutions where he is doing a 
fair job of working and not drinking heavily enough to 
get himself into trouble with the law. 

The high point in his progress toward achieving self- 
control is actually high. He has been taking flying lessons 
as a student flyer and hopes to have his license soon. 
Whether he will actually receive a license in view of 
the fact that his right to operate an automobile is sus- 
pended, I do not know. But the developments should be of 
interest anyway to those who listened to that particular 
case history at Durham. 


New Haven, Conn. RICHARD K. GODWIN 


Hollywood Stars Visit Atlanta Penitentiary 


Rumors had been flying all morning through the U. S. 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., to the effect that a couple 
of well-known Hollywood figures would put in an appear- 
ance in the mess hall at noon. Everyone ankled to the 
dining salon with a drooling anticipation that the figures 
would prove to be those of maybe Hedy and Lana—or 
Jane and Rita. But the vision of filmland’s glamour gals 
was not for them—what they did see was a fat little guy 
named L u, and a sarcastic, acid-tongued character called 
Bud! Yep—Abbott and Costello—right there—kicking the 
blues out the window with such zany discussion as ““Who’s 
on first” and many of their other routines. 


Lou was all over the place. He tried for seconds in the 
chow line (and missed!)—he poured coffee for the boys 
in section six—turned his nose up at the beans—wolfed 
his own slice of ham and made a pass for Bud’s—and 
before the session was over it was a question as to who 
actually had the biggest time—the Hollywoodians or 
Atlantians! 


For a half hour they regaled the noon mess with stories, 
jokes and gags in rapid-fire succession as only Abbott 
and Costello can carry on. After mess, they trekked to 
the hospital and didn’t miss a ward or a patient in their 
+ sae bring cheer and a laugh to everyone within 
the walls. 


In Atlanta for the premiére of their new picture, “The 
Noose Hangs High,’ Lou and Bud required no urging 
when invited to visit the penitentiary. Despite a full 
schedule, they sandwiched in this call between others to 
hospitals hereabouts—and each stop spelled happiness 
and good cheer for folks who hunger for just that sort 
of attention!—The Atlantian. 
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And They Said It Couldn’t Be Done 


The chief probation officer, the senior officer, and the 
federal prohibition agent said it could not be done and 
warned me not to be too hopeful winning the youthful 
offender away from bootlegging and gangster activities 
in which he and several relatives, mature men, and other 
friends possessing police records, were engaged. Moon- 
shiners and bootleggers were in their heyday when I 
abandoned the fascinating work of news reporting to 
accept the position of a federal probation officer, equally 
fascinating but more satisfying because I believe I am 
undoing some of the harm I did as a reporter. A reporter 
usually gets only one side of a story for the reason a 
prisoner or defendant is afraid of him. 

I entered probation work in 1935 and about the first 
presentence assigned to me concerned Eddie, his uncle, 
and a cousin. They were associated with a group of 
bootleggers who were making large profits. They pur- 
chased the output of moonshine distilleries in California 
and Nevada, and were coining money when the police 
and prohibition agents received an anonymous tip that 
a truck loaded with 5-gallon tin cans had been observed 
at night entering an unoccupied warehouse located in an 
obscure, blind street. Following the tip the officials 
“staked out” the warehouse. A hurried investigation dis- 
closed the cans contained 750 gallons of alcohol. They 
believed another load would be delivered shortly, so didn’t 
disturb the cache. Several nights later the same truck 
entered the street and disappeared in the warehouse. The 
watchers, assuming the driver was “small fry,” followed 
him after he unloaded his cargo, this time 500 gallons. 

The driver, unaware he was being trailed, was followed 
to the home of Eddie’s uncle. He entered and soon there- 
after other men were admitted. In the “knock-over” which 
was made several days later, Eddie escaped from the 
grasp of a prohibition agent who was endeavoring to 
hold him and overpower another bootlegger. Eddie, 
simulating possession of a pistol, handcuffed the agent 
to a telephone pole and escaped for the time being. So 
did the other bootlegger, believed to be the leader of the 
gang. They were arrested the next day. 

While preparing the presentence report I learned Eddie 
was courting a comely girl. He feared she would reject 
his love-making if she learned of his activities. I had a 
confidential chat with her and, after satisfying myself she 
loved him devotedly, was sensible and liberal in her views, 
I revealed some of the story. It did not fease her. She 
believed her love, coupled with our co-operation, would 
steer him away from his evil, law-breaking associates, 
and it did. Desiring to eliminate this angle from my 
report I had a confidential interview with the judge who 
joined with me in believing the girl’s influence was a 
factor to be considered. 

Eddie got probation and a fine which he paid imme- 
diately. His first job away from bootlegging was driving 
a delivery car for a dyeing-cleaning establishment. Then 
he clerked in a doughnut shop and was made manager. 
Next he vaulted into a milk delivery route and from 
that to employment as a salesman-delivery driver for a 
national cheese company. In the meantime he became the 
husband of the girl and they settled down to rear a 
family. As the family increased in size Eddie revived 
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his ambition to own acreage and raise chickens. He 
attended a night class at high school, studying agriculture 
and poultry raising. I assisted him in obtaining some 
school land. 

Eddie decided to abandon his poultry plan. Utilizing 
his knowledge of the cheese business, he acquired owner- 
ship of a small but promising delicatessen store. Today, 
with probation completed, he owns two large delicatessen 
stores, one-fourth interest in a four-storeroom building 
which pays him $700 a month, 5 acres of raw land, and 
one-fourth interest in a 20-acre plot near Palm Springs. 

Kindly interest and friendly counsel, which he sought 
often, together with the love and devotion of his wife, 
won Eddie completely away from early associations. He 
and she, like myself, are proud of his reformation. 

And they said it couldn’t be done! 


Los Angeles, Calif. CLARE E. SNIVELY 


Hints for Unsuccessful Supervision! 


The following “reminder” was observed on the desk of 
a probation officer: 


“HELPFUL HINTS For UNSUCCESSFUL SUPERVISION” 


1. When you go ice fishing, take along a probationer or 
parolee to cut the holes. It may enhance your relationship 

2. If a probationer or parolee breaks an arm or leg, 
and the family income is suddenly stopped, don’t bother 
to do anything about it right off. Some local welfare group 
or ~ Red Cross may move in and provide for the family’s 
needs 

3. If a new probationer is to live in another district, 
no matter how distant, don’t bother to transfer the case 
for supervision. He or she may work out their own 
salvation 

4. If a probationer or parolee comes to you with some 
unusual request, don’t bother to listen or try to under- 
mae him. Tell him “No.” That ought to show him who 
is boss 

5. When a probationer calls at the office, whether you 
are busy or not, have him wait 15 or 20 minutes for an 
interview. He may be impressed with the importance of 
your position and thus respond more readily to your 
counseling 

6. Do not become too friendly or sympathetic with 
your client or allow any telephone calls to your home 
after office hours, no matter how great the emergency. If 
you do, the client may come to regard you as a softie 
and lose his respect for you. 


“This reminder,” said the probation officer, “helps to 
condition my attitude toward the client.” 


Portland, Maine JAMES A. MACKEEN 


Tells About Probation Over ABC Network 


Federal probation officers will be interested in the 
following account of Frank A. Edwards’ recent vacation 
trip to the Middle West. Mr. Edwards’ letter to Mr. 
Chappell reads in part as follows: 

“. . . Wethen drove to Chicago and on Monday morning 
went over to the Merchandise Mart at 6:30 a.m. for the 
“Breakfast Club” program over ABC with Don McNeill. 
Mrs. Edwards and I had the pleasure of participating in 
the program and Don asked me questions about my work 
as U. S. probation officer. 

“On September 14 at noon, we attended the ‘Welcome 
Travelers’ program at College Inn, Sherman Hotel, with 
Tommy Bartlett as master of ceremonies. This also is an 
ABC program and there were about 1,000 people from 
48 states and some foreign countries. Mrs. Edwards and I 


were invited to participate in the program with four 
other travelers. Tommy asked me questions about my 
work as probation officer. We both received nice presents 
for appearing on the program, Mrs. Edwards a 52-piece 
dinner set of California Poppy Trail Pottery, Camelia 
design, and a 3-pound can of Crisco. I received a fine 
pipe, tobacco, and a Ronson lighter. We were also given 
a luncheon at the London House and a sightseeing trip 
around Chicago. 

“Many of our friends in Miami and elsewhere have 
told us that they heard the program. On my return to 
the office I found a letter from Dalton Moss, probation 
officer at Birmingham, stating that he had heard me on 
the air. I also received a letter from John L. Osteen, 
chief probation officer at Greensboro, N.C. . .. . 

“In Chicago, Mrs. Edwards and I also visited the office 
of Charles W. Fisher, chief probation officer. While we 
waited for him to return, Mr. Wayne L. Keyser of his 
staff showed us around the office. In Mr. Fisher’s office we 
noticed a number of pigeons perched on the window sill 
waiting for a handout from Mr. Fisher who has a box 
of pigeon feed in his office and feeds them daily. ... 

“On your next trip to Miami we will play for you the 
recording of our part on the ‘Welcome Travelers’ 
program.” 


Commenting on Mr. and Mrs. Edwards’ broadcast, Mr. 
Moss wrote: “About 10 days ago I was riding along in 
my automobile with the weight of probation work on my 
mind when I turned on my radio by accident to the pro- 
gram ‘Welcome Travelers’... . I think your discussion 
and your explanation of your work in probation was an 
outstanding boost and advertisement for our work. The 
case you chose to discuss showed that you certainly are 
doing a wonderful job in Miami.” 

Said Mr. Osteen: “. .. My wife heard you over the 
radio this morning. She said that you were in Chicago 
at the time and that you put on the finest show of all that 
participated. Knowing you as I do, I am not surprised.” 


“Stand Up and Cheer” Order Startles 
Staid Courtroom 


Defendants and prisoners were getting restless as 
they awaited arraignment at the end of a customarily 
short civil calendar before Federal Judge Ben Harrison. 

But the calendar was unusually long. Even the judge 
was tired. 

At length the civil matters were concluded. Judge 
Harrison drew a long breath of relief. 

“At long last, you may call the criminal calendar,” he 
instructed Court Clerk Murray Wire. 

The weary clerk half rose, and flapped his hand in a 
sort of cheer-leader wave. 

“Stand up and cheer!” he bellowed. 

Several spectators rose uncertainly. One prisoner emit- 
ted a feeble “Yippee!” 

A man of quick perception, Judge Harrison instantly 
divined what was wrong. 

“No, no, no, no!” the judge hastily interjected. “The 
clerk is merely calling the case of the Government against 
Herman Stannup and Oscar Shear.” 

Messrs. Stannup and Shear pleaded innocent to charges 
of conspiring to violate the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act. 


Epitor’s Note: This story appeared in the October 10, 1948 issue of 
the Los Angeles Examiner. Since its publication the editors of FEDERAL 
PROBATION have learned from Judge Harrison that the story is entirely 
fictitious, even as to the names of the defendants. It merely proves 
that fiction at times can be stranger than truth! 


A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore 
let him seasonably water the one and destroy the other. 


—Bacon 


Letters to the Editor 


Must Reading for Any Layman 


To THE EDITOR: 


My thanks and admiration for the article, “Abnormal 
Personality Types Among Offenders.” It is written in 
simple language—psychiatrists seldom do this—but it is 
“steak” at its best in its informative value on psychotic, 
psychoneurotic, and psychopathic personalities. It may 
help repay Dr. Pescor’s labor in the diffusion of his 
knowledge to know that it will measurably improve my 
judicial ability to judge the many hundreds of delinquent 
and neglect cases I must decide. It will also assist in 
passing upon relations in broken homes. 

read the article twice. It is must reading for any 
layman. 

New York, N. Y. I. MONTEFIORE LEVY 
Justice, Domestic Relations Court 


Takes Issue with View that “Probation 
Is Not Casework” 


To THE EDITOR: 


For a number of years I have been receiving FEDERAL 
PROBATION and have found it most helpful and stimulating. 
The June 1948 issue was particularly of value to 
workers in the field of juvenile delinquency. In fact, we 
used two articles, “Probation Is Casework” and “Proba- 
tion Is Not Casework,” for one of our staff conferences. 


My own reactions to these articles prompt me to write 
you. The article, “Probation Is Casework,” is an excellent 
one, objective, and gives due credit to the officer without 
his degree in social work. It recognizes that there are 
many factors beside and including education which go 
to make a good probation officer. 

The article, “Probation Is Not Casework,” is confusing 
and certainly does not contain sufficient facts to justify 
the title. One questions whether or not the writer really 
knows either the probation or casework fields. 


Incidently, the above reactions were about the same 
for most of the group of our 11 probation officers who 
took active part in the conference. 

Domestic Relations Court 


CLARENCE ALLERS 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Probation Officer-in-Charge 
Probation or Imprisonment? 


To THE EDITOR: 


Approximately two years ago I had the privilege of 
attending a criminal trial in the Circuit Court for Prince 
George’s County at Upper Marlboro, Md., at which the 
court pronounced sentence on two youthful offenders, 
ages 16 and 17. ; 

I was greatly impressed by the deep concern which the 
court seemed to have for the welfare of the boys, their 
respective families, and the community at large. I felt 
all along that the judge had an unusually fine apprecia- 
tion and understanding of human behavior and possessed 
a remarkable insight into the problems and needs of 
youth. I could detect nothing vindictive in his attitude. 
He seemed to be interested primarily in impressing upon 
the two boys the error of their ways and appealing to 
the best that was in them. He let it be known, on the other 
hand, that he, as judge, had an obligation to protect 
society and that he would be doing no kindness to them, 
or their families, to turn them loose on the community 
with the implied liberty to go ahead and commit such 
offenses all over again. He explained that he wondered 
at times whether boys really appreciated opportunities 
given them by the court when some degree of leniency 
was extended. 


It occurs to me that readers of FEDERAL PROBATION 
would be interested in the remarks of Judge John B. 


Gray to these two youthful offenders before the bar and 
also in learning the nature of the sentence imposed. 
But I am leaving it to you to read for yourself what 
sentence was pronounced by the court. 
JAMES M. BURNS 
Industries Agent, Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 


REMARKS OF THE COURT 


JUDGE GRAY: You boys present the Court with a very 
difficult problem. You are both fine-looking youths; you 
come from respectable and respected families; you had 
opportunities in life that a great many boys have not had; 
and yet you stand before the bar of justice indicted by 
the grand jury, and by your own admission guilty of 
breaking into at least ten houses and stealing property 
of all sorts and descriptions. It is not a very pretty 
picture. If you had fewer opportunities in life the Court 
would be more inclined to make excuses for you in our 
mind than we are when there can be no excuse for you. 
You have brought upon the members of your families 
shame and mortification and grief that ought to weigh 
heavily upon each of you. 

Now, the Court’s responsibility is two-fold: The com- 
munity in which you live is entitled to be protected 
against your depredations, and it is entitled to have other 
boys of your age group warned that people’s property is 
sacred and that it is not to be trifled with because boys 
get ideas about playing fast and loose with other people’s 
property. That is one aspect of this case. The other is, 
what is best for you boys? Certainly it would be no kind- 
ness to either of you, nor to your families, for the Court 
to turn you loose on the community with an implied 
liberty to go ahead and commit such depredations as this 
all over again. Sometimes we wonder when we extend to 
men and boys, particularly boys, some degree of leniency, 
whether they really appreciate the opportunity that the 
Court is giving them. It is hard to say whether you boys 
could be made to understand that what you have done is a 
very serious matter. Larceny can be punished by confine- 
ment in the penitentiary of this State for a great many 
years; for this many cases it would cover a period of 
years that it is idle to contemplate. 

Now, what we have to do is to determine in this case 
what sort of balance can be struck between the Court’s 
duty and responsibility to your community on the one 
hand, and our responsibility to you on the other. There 
is no use considering probation for you boys as your 
counsel have asked, unless the Court is convinced with 
almost complete certainty that you can learn here and 
now that this conduct will not be tolerated, and that you 
can be brought to a frame of mind in which you will 
realize that in fairness to yourselves, in fairness to your 
families, you must lead a straight and law-abiding life 
hereafter. Certainly both of you have intelligence enough 
to appreciate that opportunity; and it is chiefly on that 
account that the Court has concluded, with some reluc- 
tance, we are frank to say, that we will give you boys one 
further chance. Our every inclination is to make an 
example of you boys as a warning to others that this 
sort of thing is going to be dealt with in rather stern 
fashion, but we are dissuaded from pursuing that course 
because of the fact that in view of your family back- 
ground and the obvious intelligence that you boys have, 
we think it is reasonably sure that you can be taught to 
overcome these criminal tendencies that you have devel- 
oped, and learn to live on a decent and law-abiding plane; 
that rather firm conviction is based not only upon the 
investigation which the parole officer has made at the 
Court’s request, but also upon communications that have 
been addressed to the Court by persons in whom we have 
a great deal of confidence, concerning your background 
and the probable course that you boys can be expected to 
follow if you are given the chance and afforded adequate 
supervision. 

It seems to the Court that your downfall is due to the 
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fact that you have not had, either of you, the kind of 
supervision you ought to have had. In the case of C . 

it just was not practical for him to get it; he lost his 
father at an apparently young age, and his mother had 
to work to support him; he did not have the firm control 
and guidance that he ought to have had. In the case 
of R.... he has had the advantage of a father; it is true 
he has been absent from his home in connection with his 
profession for some substantial period of time, and per- 
haps that accounts for the fact that R . .. has been led 
astray. It is rather apparent to the Court that C ... has 
been more or less the ring leader in these difficulties; he 
has been involved in more cases, and it is apparent from 
the testimony that we have heard here today that it was 
he who more or less took the active part in perpetrating 
the robberies that we have heard about. 


Now, what we propose to do is to suspend the sentence 
in these cases and to place you two boys on probation 
under the supervision of the Maryland Division of Parole 
and Probation, represented in this jurisdiction by Mr. 
B ... He will have the help and counsel of the authori- 
ties who are dealing with this matter day in and day out 
and who have volunteered their co-operation because of 
their interest in young C .. .’s mother. We believe with 
that setup you boys can be taught the difference between 
your duty and your failure to recognize your duty to the 
property of other people. We want to issue to you a very 
solemn warning that by the very terms of the Court’s 
order your supervision is going to be very strict. Mr. B . 
will lay out a program for both of you that will be little 
short of the type of discipline that you would have in a 
correctional institution; the difference, of course, being 
that you will be allowed to pursue that course of control 
in your own homes. You will be required to make restitu- 
tion out of your own earnings for the depredations that 
you have committed; and just as certain as either of you 
fails completely and earnestly and in all good faith to 
carry out the terms of the probation order and the rules 
and regulations of the parole authorities, or if you become 
involved in any other type of law violation, you will be 
brought back here to the Court, and we solemnly promise 
you now that if that occurs you will be dealt with in very 
stern and rigorous fashion. We are giving you warning so 
that you may be under no illusion about what will happen 
to you from now on. If you carry out the expectations of 
the Court, you have nothing further to fear from these 
cases; they are behind you; they will be little more than a 
nightmare to you from now on. It will take time for you 
two boys to earn your self-respect and to earn the respect 
of the community and the people among whom you are 
going to live. It will take time, patience, and effort on 
your part to regain the confidence and the love and respect 
of the people in your families whom you have betrayed by 
your conduct in these cases. You can, if you try hard 
enough, do all these things. The Court is going to give you 
a chance to do it; we are going to give you all the help we 
can in the way of careful supervision to enable you to 
do it. We hope that probation is going to work out, both 
for your sakes and for the sake of the members of your 
families, and we warn you very solemnly that if it does 
not work out, it will be nobody’s fault but your own, and 
if you are brought back here to court, certainly you may 
expect no further mercy. 


Now, Mr. Clerk, in the first one of these cases on the 
docket, No. . .. , you will enter this order: Sentence 
suspended generally as to each defendant, and they are 
placed on probation under the supervision of the Mary- 
land Division of Parole and Probation on the following 
specific conditions: That neither will associate with the 
other; that the term of probation will continue until 
each of them reaches the age of 18 years; that they will, 
out of their own earnings, make restitution to the persons 
who have been victimized by their depredations, not only 
in these ten cases which are on the Court docket, but in 
the entire number of 34 cases which are charged against 
them, and in respect to which the Court understands 
C . admits his guilt in all 34 cases and R.. . admits 
his guilt in only 15; in the cases in which they are jointly 
implicated, each of them will make restitution of 50 per- 
cent of the net loss; in the cases in which C . alone is 
involved he will make restitution; this restitution will 
be made under the supervision of the Parole Officer 
in such installments as he may determine; the amounts 
to be restored will be determined by counsel in the case, 
who will confer with the police officers and determine the 
persons whose property was violated and the amounts 
involved in each case; in the event they have difficulty 
and cannot agree with the officers as to the exact amount 
that is due in a particular case, they will bring the matter 
to the attention of the Court and the Court will determine 
the amount that is to be paid. 


Epitor’s Note: Readers of FEDERAL FROBATION will be interested in 
knowing that both boys completed their periods of probation satis- 
factorily and are now in military service where they are making a 
very fine adjustment. 


Undaunted Hope of Youth 


To THE EDITOR: 


My sociology professor, namely Professor Clinard at 
the University of Wisconsin, has recommended to me the 
FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly as a fine source of socio- 
logical information. He suggested that I send a letter 
with my request for the Quarterly, listing a number of 
imposing reasons as to why I am deserving of it, as the 
supply of the Quarterly did seem rather limited. 

My reason is, I fear, perhaps too simple to solicit 
notice. I do, however, send it to you with the undaunted 
hope of Youth. I pray that being a social work major, 
and having a great desire to read your material, will 
qualify me. 


Madison, Wis. VIRGINIA THEILER 


Correction in Book Review 
To THE EDITOR: 


I should like to call to your readers’ attention an error 
in my review of Drs. Brenman and Gill’s Hypnotherapy: 
A Survey of the Literature, as it appears on page 60 of 
the September, 1948 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Line nine in the third peragraph of the review should 
read: “* . been particularly fertile in hypnothera- 
peutic research.” 

In order to set the record straight, the mistake origi- 
nated in the manuscript of the review. 


ROBERT M. LINDNER 


DEFINITION OF A GENTLEMAN 


GENTLEMAN is a man who is clean inside and outside, who 
neither looks up to the rich nor down on the poor, who can 
lose without squealing, who can win without bragging, who is con- 
siderate to women, children, and old people, who is too brave to lie, 
too generous to cheat and too sensible to loaf, who takes his share of 
the world’s goods and lets other people take theirs—Author Unknown 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney. Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


The Editors invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) The execution of a 2-year sentence is suspended 
and the defendant is placed on probation. Three months 
later probation was revoked. May the 2-year sentence then 
be reduced, noting that the revocation oceurs after the 
60-day period during which the court may correct or re- 
duce a sentence as provided by Rule 35 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure? 


The 2-year sentence need not be enforced when pro- 
bation is revoked. The statute, Section 3653, Title 18, as 
amended, authorizes a court, upon revocation, to require 
the probationer ‘to serve the sentence imposed, or any 
lesser sentence.” The 60-day limitation in Rule 35, Crim- 
inal Procedure, is without application to suspend sent- 
ences. That rule contemplates only sentences intended 
for execution promptly after imposition or, at least, as 
soon 2s the conviction is affirmed in the event of appeal. 
Putting it differently, it relates only to the field of sent- 
ences enforceable and executable, as witness the jude- 
ments of the trial court directing commitment for speci- 
fied terms. That rule does not touch the probationer. The 
court may reduce the original sentence without question 
when revoking probation. 


Even in the absence of the specific provision author- 
izing “any lesser sentence,” it is my view that the power 
to impose a lesser punishment upon revocation still would 
inhere in the court. Prior to the Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure the court term marked the limits of a court’s 
jurisdiction over the sentence. In the Benz decision, 282 
U.S. 304, Justice Sutherland stated that during the court 
term the judgment remained in the breast of the court, 
with resulting power to reduce judgment within the term. 
In like manner, during the probation period the ultimate 
punishment to be pronounced if violation occurs can be 
said to remain in the breast (svynonomous, I suggest with 
discretion) of the court and subject. upon revocation of 
probation, only to the prescription laid upon it by the 
Roberts decision, 320 U.S. 264, that an original sentence 
may not be increased. I dare to say that in retrospect 
more than one court, when decidine to revoke probation. 
will incline to a milder view of punishment than the term 
originally imposed. The courts have, as they should have, 
that power. 


_ (2) When does a court’s power to issue a warrant 
for revocation of probation terminate? 


The correct answer is necessarily deferred because of 
existing doubt as to which of two conflicting statutory 
provisions is controlling. Title 18, U.S.C., as amended, was 
signed by the President at 12:23 p.m. June 25, 1948, and 
Public Law 780 (amending Section 2 of the Probation 
Act) was signed at 4:38 p.m., same date. Chronologically, 
Public 780 would supersede Title 18. However, the latter 
by direction therein contained did not become effective 
until September 1, 1948, and this factor has raised the 
the doubt indicated, in that Section 3653 of Title 18 and 
Public 780 are not in accord respecting duration of a 
court’s jurisdiction in probation cases. The latter Act 
limits jurisdiction to a 5-year period following the grant 
of probation, even if the probation period specified is 
less. The former permits a court to issue a warrant with 
in 5 years after expiration of the probation period (of 
whatever length, but not exceeding 5 years) and take 
action for a violation which occurs during the probation 
period. In other words, Public 780 prescribes a 5-year 


limitation, whereas under Section 3653 the 
period of jurisdiction may be 10 years. 

It is generally believed that Public 780 would be regard- 
ed as controlling legally. Arguments supporting that view 
are that it constitutes special legislation, as plainly in- 
tended to supersede and improve existing general legis- 
lation on the same subject; that it was conceived and 
drawn long after revision of Title 18 was under way; 
and, finally, that it was effective immediately after ap- 
proval and sponsors changes in procedure (transfer of 
jurisdiction as well as supervision) which argue loudly 
that the changes were intended to be permanent. Not- 
withstandine this view, steps have been initiated to pre- 
sent Public 780, alone with a number of other public iaws 
caught in the same predicament, to the next Congress 
for passage as an amendment of 3653 of Title 18. This 
ste) is regarded as highly advisable by the Revisors of 
Title 18, who will sponsor the presentation in the hope of 
early passage. It would resolve existing doubt on two 
heads, viz.. the maximum period of a court’s jurisdiction 
over a probationer and the equally important and proges- 
sive feature of transfer of complete jurisdiction from dis- 
trict to district. Pending the indicated legislative action 
all inquiries received at the Department of Justice are be- 
ine answered with the statement that Public 780 is con- 
sidered controlling. 


maximum 


(3) A defendant receives a 2-year sentence on count 
one. On count two the imposition of sentence is suspended 
and he is placed on probation for 5 years to begin at the 
expiration of the sentence on count one. While on parole 
for the sentence on count one he violates the law. Can he 
be charged also as a probation violator? 


The very statement of the question seems to supply 
the answer. The judgment incisively separated the im- 
prisonment under count one from the probation period 
decreed under count two by directing commencement of 
probation upon expiration of sentence under count one. 
No language could be plainer. What can it mean other 
than that the 2-year period under count one must expire 
by lapse of time before the probation period can begin. 
If, therefore, a defendant under such such sentence turns 
parole violator before the 2-year period has run out in 
point of time, how ean he be held to violation of proba- 
tion under which time has not begun to run. 


The writer, to whose attention there have come through 
the years numerous instances in which courts have re- 
voked probation during continuance of the parole period, 
has often pondered the question why parole and proba- 
tion should be thus confused. In those instances where 
courts, for example, make probation under count two 
effective simultaneously with imprisonment under count 
one, as in Burns v. United States, 287 U.S. 216, revocation 
of probation at any time is understandable, even though 
such admixture of punishment and probation seems at 
odds with the basic purpose of probation. Likewise, where 
a mixed judgment of imprisonment and probation is silent 
as to when probation is to take effect, revocation thereof 
during imprisonment or parole may have its defenders. 
3ut where, as in the question presented, the judgment 
erects a barrier between the two, it cannot be soberly 
argued that while he legally remains on parole he can also 
be lawfully charged as a probation violator. To do so 
seems to ignore the precise mandate in the judgment and, 
further, to substitute the court for the parole board, which 
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alone has jurisdiction during the parole period. It seems 
relevant to add, too, that whenever probation is revoked 
during the parole period the defendant is put under the 
disadvantage of ineligibility for parole consideration under 
the new sentence. This stems from the fact that the latter 
is ordinarily imposed before a parole violator warrant 


can be issued. That leads to filing of the latter as a de- 
tainer and is executed upon arrival of the conditional 
release date under the probation violator sentence. If the 
order of action by the court and parole board, respect- 
tively, were reversed it would provide a wholesome solu- 
tion of a situation which at times has proved difficult. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED By JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Mary'and 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Treatment of Naval Offenders, War and Postwar,” 
by Richard A. Chappell (November-December 1947). This 
article is an abridgement of an address delivered at the 
National Probation and Parole Association. Holder of the 
Navy Commendation Ribbon in recognition of his services in 
developing and administering the Navy’s correctional pro- 
gram, Mr. Chappell brings to a focus the outlook for delin- 
quency among veterans of World War II and the resources 
for treatment of veterans who commit offenses. 

Observing the progress made between wars, the author 
discloses that there were only one-third as many court- 
martial convictions in the recent war as compared with 
World War I. Since 90 percent of the offenses were purely 
military in character as distinguished from crimes mala in 
se, the correctional plan of the Navy placed emphasis on 
restoring men to duty rather than on custody as a punitive 
measure. Because the plan had its foundation on the basic 
essentials of a progressive correctional system, including 
enlightened policies, trained and competent personnel, and 
adequate equipment and facilities, the results were gratify- 
ingly successful as statistically demonstrated by several 
studies. 


Discussing the postwar outlook for veterans——both the 
naval offenders and the honorably discharged servicemen— 
Mr. Chappell predicts that very few in the former category 
will commit serious offenses against the civil law as the 
majority of offenders committed acts which would not be 
classed as crimes in the civil community. The incidence of 
crime among honorably discharged veterans, the author 
believes, will be coextensive with meeting their social needs. 

Emphasizing the importance of careful study of social, 
military, and health histories in the treatment of veterans 
before the courts, Mr. Chappell enumerates the sources of 
information available to probation officers, including tran- 
scripts from the War and Navy Departments of medical 
and psychiatric records of discharged servicemen. Scrutiniz- 
ing the numerous resources available to probation officers, 
in the treatment of veteran clients, the author summarizes 
the privileges of federal and state G.I. Bill of Rights pro- 
viding for various cash benefits and other services such as 
employment assistance, vocational counsel, and hospitaliza- 
tion. 


Mr. Chappell believes ‘‘we should treat the veteran just 
as we treat any other client.’’ ‘‘His war record, he asserts, 
“does not give him a license to violate the laws.’’ Probation 
should not turn on the question of leniency, the author 
states, whether the offender be a veteran or nonveteran. 
The important considerations are the protection of society 
and the furthering of the best interests of the offender, with- 
out distinction between the veteran and any other offender. 

Mr. Chappell does not anticipate a disproportionately 
great amount of crime by veterans despite the dire predic- 
uions of some pessimists who foresee crimes of violence 


among combat trained veterans, and discord and break- 
down of family resulting from their experience of shedding 
family responsibility while in service. On the contrary, the 
author believes that in the main, the veteran will prove to be 
a good citizen. Much depends on federal, state, and local 
agencies, as well as on correctional workers. Mr. Chappell 
concludes with the thought that ‘‘we must provide guidance 
to those who err and assist them toward satisfactory social 
adjustment.” 


“Sex Life In Prison,’ by Benjamin Karpman (January- 
February 1948). In this challenging article, the author sums 
up his investigations of sex life in prison. It is pointed out 
that the physical, moral, social, psychic, and sex aspects 
of prison life are all closely intertwined and that theretore 
the many destructive situations which exist in prison with 
reference to sex life readily contaminate the others. 

The author takes up in sequence the early reactions to sex 
privation in prison, abnormal sexual practices, perversive 
trends and behavior, the late effects of sex privation, and 
finally the question of treatment. 


Briefly, the content of thought is that since sublimation 
and repression are considered as being impossible in prison, 
the tension created by continuous privation tends to seek 
some release. If normal practices cannot be found, then 
abnormal ones are pursued, and it is thus that the latter 
become common in prisons, aggravated by problems of 
overcrowding and lack of proper classification procedures. 
Fetishism and transvestism are frequently outgrowths, par- 
ticularly when, in long periods of imprisonment, hope of 
gaining normal releases recedes farther and farther. Neuro- 
tic or psychotie reactions appear when the emotional con- 
flict becomes too acute. Fixation of disapproved practices 
at times becomes so ingrained that on release from con- 
finement, a return to normal outlets loses its appeal or 
becomes impossible. Since the prolonged and forced redi- 
rection of a normal sexual impulse into aberrant channels 
may disturb and unstabilize the entire personality, it readily 
can be seen that release from confinement can create a 
situation fraught with danger for the community, as well as 
for the individual. 

With regard to treatment, the author states, in part, the 
following: 

“Recent advances in the scientific study of criminals 
have brought to light the rather startling discovery that 
fundamentally criminals are physically sick people, no more 
responsible for their behavior than another individual is 
responsible for having neuralgia or dyspepsia. It is difficult 
to understand by what strange logic men have arrived at the 
conclusion that before a man can be improved he must 
first be humiliated and brutalized. The more progressive 
elements of the community realize now the utter futility 
of attempting to control human behavior by punishments 
which only engender further hate and further misbehavior, 
and are advancing the idea that prisons be abolished, and 
the criminals be treated by psychotherapeutic means. 
Treated as a human being, the criminal will respond as 
such. When prisons are abolished and hospitals take their 
place; when the warden, the jailer, and the guard are re- 
placed by the doctor and the nurse, abnormal sex practices 
in prison will disappear. . 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Trends in Differential Treatment in Social Casework,” 
by Lucille N. Austin (June 1948). Social casework formerly 
was concerned with helping the client primarily by modify- 
ing unfavorable environmental conditions under which the 
client lived. Social casework’s first efforts to influence be- 
havior and attitudes through psychological skills, rather 
than through environmental conditioning alone, began in 
the late twenties with the advent of psychoanalysis and with 
the development of psychological skills as practiced through 
the child guidance agencies and in family and children’s 
agencies. With this introductory explanation the author 
then proceeds to redefine classifications of casework treat- 
ment methods. 


She first discusses social therapy as contrasted with psy- 
chotherapy and then enters into a rather detailed, com- 
mentary description of three approaches used both in the 
field of psychotherapy and in the field of social casework, 
that is the theory of ‘supportive therapy,’’ ‘‘intermediary 
or ‘experimental’ therapy,” and ‘“‘insight therapy.” 

The author acknowledgedly emphasizes the increased use 
of psychiatric services by the caseworker and interjects the 
fear by some that casework will lose its identity through 
too close collaboration with psychiatry. However, she ex- 
presses her opinion that such close collaboration, on the 
contrary, has opened up new opportunities for constructive 
work and affords a greater interdependence of the fields of 
social casework and psychiatry. 

A more dynamic teaching of psychiatry in the social 
casework’s academic curricula and in its training program 
is indicated. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. FAuCETT, M.D. 


“Trends in Orthopsychiatric Therapy”’ (July 1948). This 
article is a report of a roundtable discussion of this subject 
and therefore not well suited for reviewing. It contains 
papers on the following subjects: ‘‘General Developments 
and Trends,” ‘‘Rorschach F Plus and the Ego in Treat- 
ment,’’ “‘Play Technique,”’ ‘‘Treatment of the Young Child,” 
“Character Synthesis,’’ ‘‘Physical Factors,’’ ‘“Treatment of 
Parent-Child Relationships,’ and ‘‘Evolution and Trends 
in Group Psychotherapy.”” Much excellent bibliography is 
included and the entire article is recommended. 


The article, ‘‘Character Synthesis: The Psychotherapeutic 
Problem of Adolescence,’’ by Maxwell Gitelson, calls for 
special mention. The author points out the central impor- 
tance of offering an ego ideal in the integration of the 
adolescent. Because the adolescent’s social pattern and 
values are largely determined by his own group and imita- 
tion of next older adolescents, relevant alee are kept at 
arms length; thus, the ability of the therapist to emphasize 
becomes more difficult. The author points out that “‘the 
adolescent, because of his demobilized psychic structure, 
bombarded by anxiety and emotionally self-centered, puts 
the psychic integrity of the therapist to its severest test.”’ 


These facts mean that rapport must be established by 
knowledge of lingo, activities, and associates and that treat- 
ment consists of character synthesis and not psychic analysis. 

The author uses the term “‘optimum ego distance’’ to 
point out that in the therapeutic relationship the therapist 
must not attempt to threaten the integrity of the child but 
must also be close enough to offer support. The therapeutic 
situation needs to be dependable rather than dependent. 


“Conscience in the Psychopath: Another Version,’’ by 
Ben Karpman, M.D. (July 1948). The author continues 
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the series of articles differentiating a constitutional psycho- 
path or anethopath and the character disorder who is really 
a neurotic. He points out that this differentiation is possible 
only with psychoanalytic background because behaviorally 
the two groups are alike but in terms of motivation very 
different. The author points out the difference in thera- 
peutic possibilities in the two groups. While therapy may 
be attempted in cases of character neurotics, the prognosis 
for them is worse than most other types of neurosis. Any 
treatment with a true psychopath is fruitless. 

Six case histories illustrating the similarity of behavior 
and differences in motivation are given. The psychody- 
namics of asocial behavior are well outlined. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Courts—Guilty or Not Guilty?,’’ by Jeremiah P. 
Shailoo (May-June 1948). This is a rather provocative article 
(so described by the editor) by a former newspaper reporter 
who is now a sociology professor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. From his prior experience as a courtroom reporter 
he evidently had seen instances where judges were unduly 
influenced by public opinion in imposing severe sentences 
or by other factors based on their own personal experiences 
resulting in unequal sentences. He recognizes the many 
legal limitations facing some courts which make them in 
some respects just rubber stamps. The author is also aware 
of the available aids some courts have in securing informa- 
tion concerning offenders appearing before them, such as 
presentence investigation by probation officers, records of 
social agencies, clinics, et cetera. The courts are in a position 
in most cases at least to attempt to impose a sentence to 
fit the individual case rather than automatically attempt to 
follow some established precedent. The author suggests that 
a sentencing tribunal might do a better job of imposing 
sentences than individual judges, but apparently he finally 
reached the conclusion that our present system is ‘“‘adequate 
and satisfactory if the personnel of the bench apply the 
knowledge and philosophy which have so laboriously evolved 
in the study of human conduct.’ Dr. Shalloo concludes, 
however, that we have not yet reached a proper solution 
and must continue to grope for it. In other words, it would 
appear to be difficult to eliminate the fact that all judges 
are human and are likely to make mistakes regardless of 
ability and good intentions. 


‘The Army’s New Disciplinary Barracks,” by Clarence B. 
Litchfield (May-June 1948). This is a very interesting 
description of the Army’s new prison at Camp Cooke, 
Lompog, California, by one of the architects who designed it. 


“Some Old and New Thoughts on Classification,’ by 
F. Lovell Bixby (July-August 1948). At the outset the 
author recognizes that classification in institutions involves 
two relationships; viz, treatment programs and institutional 
maintenance or “‘services.’’ There connot be conflict between 
the two. They must be co-ordinated. The author feels that 
the place for this is in the classification committee itself. 
He emphasizes that the head of the institution must actively 
preside over the committee without dominating it. 


The next important factor is the membership of the 
committee. The author believes that membership should 
include representatives of the treatment staff and of the 
“services” staff. Then a method of presenting the cases at 
the meeting of the committee must be found to insure 
interest and active participation by all members. Dr. Bixby 
suggests assignment of cases to each member on serial 
number basis and having the member present a ‘‘brief and 
colorful statement which serves to recall the case to the 
other member and justify his recommendations for custody, 
transfer, housing, treatment, and training.” 

In closing, the author cautions that classification will 
not operate automatically but must be operated by the 
head of the institution and members of his staff. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Pu.D. 


“The Educational Treatment of Prisoners and Re- 
cidivism,”’ by Alfred C. Schnur (September 1948). A study 
of the effect of in-prison educational programs upon recidi- 
vism was made at the Wisconsin State Penitentiary. The 
total sample consisted of 1,762 men released on parole for a 
period arbitrarily limited to 2 years for the purposes of this 
study. Of this number 1,082 constituted the control group 
who had no day schooling while in prison. The remainder, 
namely 680 men, comprised the experimental group which 
had at least one day school class while in prison. This latter 
group was divided into six sub-groups, depending upon the 
number of months the men attended prison school. It was 
found that training in prison for less than 6 months appeared 
to have no effect on recidivism. Over 6 months’ schooling 
in prison was associated with a statistically significant re- 
duction in recidivism. Therefore, from an administrative 
standpoint men should not be admitted for less than 6 
months of schooling if their admission would require the 
exclusion of men who can be schooled longer. 

From a prediction point of view this study also has value. 
If other treatment techniques used in prison would also be 
similarly studied for their association with recidivism, it 
might be possible to work out a prediction table based upon 
the use of techniques. At present parole prediction tables 
have been based largely upon prearrest factors, and not 
upon techniques used within the penitentiary. With more 
studies like this it might be possible to work out a treatment 
prognosis for each man by indentifying for him those tech- 
niques which have minimized the recidivism of men like 
him in the past. 


SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANbIS 


‘How Effective are Group-Work Agencies in Preventing 
Delinquency?”” by Ellery F. Reed (September 1948). 
Mr. Reed, research director for the Community Chest of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, describes a study 
made in that community and the conclusions suggested by it. 

It has been held by some that programs of group-work or 
leisure-time agencies, even when carried on in the slums, 
tend to attract boys and girls from the more stable families 
residing in these areas; in other words, the ‘‘cream”’ of the 
boy and girl crop in whatever area of the city the agencies 
worked. 

To test this hypothesis, a sample of group-work boys and 
girls 5 to 18 years of age were selected from the files of group- 
work agencies of Cincinnati in 1942. A total of 1,679 were 
chosen for study, and alloc: ated to census tracts which had 
been rated as to economic status according to average rents 
paid. In the same manner a group of 246 boys and girls were 
chosen from the 1941 files of the juvenile court. 

The juvenile-court sample was proportionate in number 
of boys and girls, and of Negro and white respectively, to 
the total case load of the juvenile court for 1941. 

The families of the group-work as well as the juvenile 
court boys and girls were cleared through the social service 
exchange. It was assumed that any group of families show- 
ing a large number of agency registrations was one in which 
the children had been subject to adverse influences. If a 
much smaller percentage of the families of group-work 
youths, as compared with juvenile-court vouths, were found 
registered in the social service exchange and if those regis- 
tered were registered by fewer agencies, it would indicate 
that the group-work agencies were serving in large part a 
different and more fortunate group of families than those 
represented by the juvenile-court youths. It was found that 
a smaller percentage of the group-work vouths as compared 


with the juvenile-court youths lived in underprivileged 
economic areas. It was further observed that 49.1 percent 
of the group-work families were registered by family, relief, 
and children’s agencies as compared with 81.7 percent of 
those of the juvenile-court vouths. And the latter had twice 
as many registrations per family as the former. These figures 
support the hypothesis that group-work boys and girls 
frequently come from more stable and socially adequate 
families than do juvenile-court youths. 

The study further indicated that group-work youths were 
younger than those in juvenile-court. About 40 percent of 
the group-work youths were in the age groups 12 to 14 
inclusive. In the age groups 15 to 17, they dropped off 
rapidly while in this same age group, 15 to 17, the largest 
number of juvenile-court youths appeared (61.3 percent). 
This tends to show that the group work agencies are most 
effective in working with younger boys and girls, but lose 
influence with them later. 

Other phases of the study compared delinquency rates in 
the general population 5 to 17 years of age with group- 
work youths. 

From this study it is shown that the group-work agencies 
served a different group from that represented by juvenile- 
court youths. The group-work youths were younger, came 
from better areas, and their families were less frequently 
known to case work and relief agencies. They had a smaller 
percentage of boys and of Negroes. These differences tended 
to result in a relatively low delinquency rate among group- 
work youths as compared with that segment of the general 
population having characteristics comparable to the juve- 
nile-court sample. The fact that group-work youths have a 
lower delinqueney rate than the general population may 
have been attributable to the work of the group-work 
agencies. However, many other factors affect delinquency 
rates and further study is needed. 

It is apparent from this study that ‘‘group-work agencies 
are not, in general, closely identified with the under- 
privile ged and insecure elements in the population nor with 
the age groups among which delinquency is most prevalent.” 
This is not said in criticism. The immediate objective of 
some of them is not delinquency prevention. 

“The finding of this study,” concludes the author, “‘may 
suggest the question of w hether some group-work agencies 
by the nature of their programs, attitudes, and methods 
do, in fact, sereen out the boys and girls who are handi- 
capped phy sically, mentally, economically, or racially; or 
who are emotionally maladjusted; or who have an un- 
fortunate and unhappy family background. If this is true, 
are they failing to serve those who need their service most? 
Should they be giving more attention to the problem of 
serving more effectively the boys and girls who are most in 
danger of becoming delinquents and, ultimately, burden- 
some and dangerous members of society? If group-work 
agencies could more effectively serve such, it would be of 
great value to society as well as to these unhappy children 
and their families. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
CN ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by ROY BELTER 


‘4 Sociohistorical Survey of Alcoholics Anonymous,” 
by Oscar W. Ritchie (June 1948). For several years proba- 
tion officers have been utilizing Aleoholies Anonymous as 
a specialized source of assistance in the treatment of clients 
who are problem drinkers. It is doubtful, however, whether 
many officers have more than a vague understanding of 
the mechanics of the A.A. movement. Mr. Ritchie’s fine, 
analytical article therefore should be labeled a ‘‘must”’ for 
every officer, since the author reports on the beginnings, 
structure, philosophy, basic principles and practices, mem- 
wires requirements, financial support and organization 

A.A. 

“By the time the aleoholie tries A.A. he usually has become 
an almost complete social isolate. He has been branded a 
wilful violator of the moral code. After he comes to recognize 
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himself as an alcoholic and is given scientific evidence that 
alcoholism is a disease, he sees it not as moral deviation but 
rather as the natural consequence of a sick condition. He 
then is ready to proceed with other parts of the program of 
recovery. That program is based on a simple set of principles 
in which the central theme is reliance upon a Higher Power; 
it is really a spiritual movement founded upon the tenets 
of the Christian religion. The ‘twelve steps’? may be re- 
garded as the ideology of the movement; they are based on 

a profound understanding of the alcoholic personality. The 
program of recovery is, in essence, group therapy. Members 
of the fellowship meet on a basis of mutual interest and 
understanding, with the collective activity of the group bear- 
ing important fruits in recognition, security, and resociali- 
zation for the individual. As a fundamental whole, &. 
A. has b22a characterized by informality, but at the 
present time there is a tendency toward more formalized 
organization which will insure the unity and stability of 
the movement. 


As a mechanism for the rehabilitation of alcoholics, A.A. 
has evolved out of the experiences of those for whose pri- 
mary benefit it was instituted. The organization, the author 
says, draws ‘‘upon the resources of medicine, psychiatry, 
religion, and our own experience of drinking and recovery. 
You will search in vain for a single new fundamental. We 
merely have streamlined old and proved principles of psy- 
chiatry and religion into such forms that the alcoholie will 
accept them.”’ Its goals are permanent abstinence and re- 
education through the development of new habits of living. 
The Oxford Group was an important influence in the de- 
velopment of A.A. and among many members it is common 
knowledge that the Bible has been and is a guiding force 
in the success of the movement which now numbers more 
than 40,000 members in over 1,200 groups. 

In its relationship to society, A.A. plays a dual role. First, 
its efforts are directed toward rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
Its secondary interest is the acceptance on the part of 
society of the scientific fact that the alcoholic is a sick 
person. Some progress has been made in spreading this new 
concept of alcoholism. The rehabilitation of alcoholics 
through A.A. indicates that alcoholism should be taken 
out of the moral category and placed in the public health 
category. The acceptance of alcoholism as a public health 
problem presumably will result in more adequate care and 
treatment for the alcoholic. The remarkable A.A. story is 
a description of how scientific knowledge and _ spiritual 
inspiration have been synthesized to form an elfective 
instrument for the achievement of abstinence by those 
who have lost control of their drinking. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by EDWARD C. RINCK, M.D. 


“A Study of Negro and White Discipline Cases in the 
Western State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania,’ by Harold R. 
Malamud, M.D. (January 1948). This study represents a 
rather serious effort to ascertain what differences if any, on 
the basis of available data, existed between those inmates 
who were reported for infractions of rules in the penitentiary 
(discipline cases), and those who were not reported — 
discipline cases). "A total of 605 cases were studied. A sur- 
prising finding was that recidivism and long experience in 
penal institutions are more often prognostic of misconduct 
in prison. A comparison of the Negro inmate is made with 
the white inmate as to the factors favoring his becoming a 
problem in the prison. 


“Rehabilitation of the Older Prisoner,’ by Harry L- 
Freedman, M.D. (April 1948). This is an excellent article 
stressing the important features in the rehabilitation of the 
older prisoner. The author’s solution to the problem would 
be a combined twofold approach, consisting of an educa- 
tional program and a mental hygiene and therapeutic 
program. The educational program would stress vocational 
training, and would recognize that adults must be approach- 
ed in a different manner than youths, if they are to acquire 
correct habits and attitudes. Dr. Freedman has drawn upon 
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his wartime experience in the utilization of a team consisting 
of a psychologist, and psychiatric social worker, working 
under the direction of a psychiatrist, which he labels as the 
mental hy giene unit. An attempt would be made to restore 
the prisoner's self-confidence, instill proper work habits, 
and to correct undesirable personality traits. 

The author feels that such a program is imperative if 
recidivism is t» b2 avoided. As he points out, parole loses 
much of its retraining and rehabilitative value with the 
older prisoner. 

“Scientific Detection of Deception,” by F. Orlando Scott, 
M.D. (April 1948). This is an interesting article which 
analyzes the objections of the courts in their nonacceptance 
as evidence of the results obtained by lie detectors. The 
writer states that up to 1935 “laboratory lie detection was 
shackled to the uncertainties residing in a technique where 
there is consistently, and admittedly an approximate 25 
percent working error.” 

Workers interested in detection of deceptions have utilized 
principles of the electro-encephelogram, and have discovered 
that where there is a characteristic lack of electrical pattern 
when the truth is told there is a characteristic one when a 
subject tells a lie, and that the subject thereby undergoes 
the emotional reaction that always accompanies a fear-of- 
being-caught stimulus under proper test conditions. Claim 
is made that by the utilization of brain body electrie po- 
tentials recorded by the writer’s invention the ‘‘Psycho- 
Detecto-Meter, or the Pathometer developed by Father 
Walter G. Summers, there is no logical medico-legal reason 
for continuing to fail to admit such results as valid evidence 
in court trials. 


“Birth Control and Criminality,"’ by Theodore R. Robie, 
M.D. (April 1948). Herein is presented a plea for sterilization 
of the mental defective based on the belief that the criminal 
element is recruited largely from this group. 

Figures and statistics are given which would attempt to 
show that mental defectives reproduce themselves at such 
a rate that they are doubling themselves every 10 years, 
whereas normal people are not maintaining their numbers. 
The writer quotes figures which would indicate that 27 per- 
cent of criminals are mentally defective, and a further 32 
percent are borderline defectives, giving a total of 59 per- 
cent who are either feeble-minded or borderline. The ex- 
perience of the reviewer in federal prisons has indicated 
that the percentage of mental defectives in the prison 
population is not appreciably greater than the 30 percent 
figure usually given for the general population. 

If the facts and conclusions of the writer are valid, there 
would seem to be little purpose in having professional 
prison workers waste their efforts at attempts at rehabili- 
tating the average prison inmate. 

Voluntary means of birth control in the defective group 
is despaired of as effective means of controlling the problem 

and universal sterilization of all defectives before marriage 
is suggested as being the most realistic solution. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Community and the Correctional Process,’ by 
Austin H. MacCormick (May 1948). The author holds that 
the primary function of humane disciplinary methods “‘i 
not to teach men and women to walk chalk lines in prison 
but to walk the streets some day as free citizens.’ Popular 
misconceptions about penal institutions are contrasted with 
modern correctional methods. Strong law enforcement com- 
bined with adequate presentence investigations will enable 
the careful selection of suitable probation and institution 
cases. Legal punishment is regarded as a minor factor in 
the control of crime. In the author’s opinion, politically- 
free, effective crime-prevention programs, if the public 
would pay for them, ultimately would bankrupt the prison 
business. 

This excellent article is well summarized in the following 
words: 

‘*The methods we use to help people go straight on pro- 
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bation or parole are plain, ordinary, matter-of-fact methods 
and it is all done in the community, right under everyone’s 
eyes, not with a witches’ cauldron in a bat-filled cave. For 
the adults it’s a case of a decent place to live, a d»zen* ‘nb, 
the companionship and steadying influence of famil, or 
friends, the encouragement of employers and neighbors, the 
strict but helpful guidance and supervision of an ex 9erienced 
and able probation or parole officer. With juveniles it’s 
about the same things, with school in place of the job, or 
perhaps both, with special attention to helping provide 
wholesome and interesting recreation, and with a strong 
personal tie-up to some older person of the right type to 
supplement the probation or parole officer’s relationship.”’ 

“True or False? Some Questions About Your Detention 
Home,” by Richard Allaman (May 1948). The detention 
home must not be a parking lot or service station for chil- 
dren. Detention care either helps or harms children, will 
perform a service to the child and the community when it 
provides constructive social treatment with a full program 
of activities and educational opportunities which have a 
personal meaning to the children. Essential casework treat- 
ment, guidance with intelligent follow-up assistance given 
after a careful study of the child’s needs and special circum- 
stances, can make the detention experience one which will 
strengthen children emotionally, develop wholesome atti- 
tudes, organize community efforts and resources in keeping 
juveniles out of jail. 


The author writes: ‘‘What does one kid tell another about 
it? Is it known to the juvenile population of your town as 
a place where the kids get a good deal, as a place which 
does a guy some good? The best way of finding out what 
your detention home does is by this simple test: Ask a 
child who’s been there.”’ The child’s behavior after experienc- 
ing detention home care rather than his immature opinion 
may be a more accurate measure of the value of such treat- 
ment, your reviewer believes. 


*“*Who and What are Sexual Psychopaths?”’ by Clarence A. 
Bonner, M.D. (July 1948). Study of the case histories of 
these offenders—and only violent sex offenses were con- 
sidered—shows many instances of hereditary origin, with 
environmental factors relating to birth, home training, 
school, and associates, conditioning the development of 
these tendencies. The sexual psychopath often comes from 
a broken home; the resultant exposure to demoralizing 
influences brings early indications of unlawful conduct, the 
appearance of sexual delinquencies, with the concurrent 
growth of disrespect for decency, law, and the rights of 
others. 

The author contends that the sexual psychopath is usually 
a person without a conscience, who strikes without warning 
and takes advantage of the helpless, in a strategic location 
where quick escape is possible. It is recommended that a 
national file be kept on identified offenders, with early 
recognition and treatment essential to control in the initial 
steps of the condition, but ‘‘once identified, the sexual psy- 
chopath should be placed in indefinite custody, as he repre- 
sents a constant and continued menacein any community.” 


“Juvenile Delinquency and Religion,” by Donald C. 
Stewart (July 1948). This federal probation officer’s in- 
vestigations of hundreds of juveniles has failed to disclose 
one instance where the religion of the offender was of much 
concern to him. He states that ‘“‘most of those in my care 
under supervision lay claim to being Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew, but I have failed to discover a single one who testi- 
fies to the diligent practice of his religious belief.”’ 

The author warns that this lack of religious training or 
conscientious application of the belief, is not necessarily a 
cause of crime, but should be regarded as a tragic situation 
which presents a challenge to religious leaders and parents 
alike to vitalize the meaning of religion for the youthful 
offender for ‘‘he must make of religion something alive and 
forceful, vital and desirable, something worth following.” 
Parents indifferent to the precepts of religion, whose pious 
platitudes pay only lip service to it, cannot expect their 
children to profit by the constructive values of spiritual 
training. Religion must be made to appeal to the youth, 
to meet his spiritual needs, if it is ‘“‘to wean him from the 
path that leads to the penitentiary and set him upon the 
road to respectability.” 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by RANDOLPH E. WISE 


“Making the Parents Pay,’’ by Irmis Johnson (The 
American Weekly, July 25, 1948). Parents are made to 
realize their responsibilities for erring children when ordered 
to pay support for the child committed to a training school. 
Such procedure impresses upon parents that the child is 
their own and not the state’s. In Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, where this system has been practiced, the court 
discloses a substantial decrease in the number of juvenile 
delinquents listed for hearing. 

“Love and the Middle-Aged Male,”’ by John McPartland 
(Coronet, August 1948). Separations, family disruptions, 
and divorce are very closely related to delinquent sexual 
behavior among middle-aged men. Why this should be in 
large measure depends upon the economic, physical, and 
emotional security of the man and in varying degree upon 
the understanding or lack thereof as displayed by his mate. 
This article is timely and of marked signficance to those 
concerned with adult misbehavior. 

“The Comics—Very Funny,” by Frederic Wertham, M.D. 
(Readers Digest, August 1948). An eminent authority 
attributes much of present-day delinquency among juve- 
niles to material contained in comic books. Forcefully and 
systematically the author refutes the claims of comic book 
publishers that such literature is adv antageous to the child. 
On the contrary the author asserts that comic books are the 
common denominator of the vicious, maniacal sex crimes 
which are unduly prevalent at this time among children. 
One can’t help but feel this type of literature looms as a 
very real menace to the psychological development of to- 
day’s children. 

“Uncle Sam Modernizes His Justice,’’ by Frederic 
Sondern, Jr. (Readers Digest, August 1948). The history, 
advantages, and future of the pretrial conference are out- 
lined and it is predicted this judicial device is here to stay. 
With much enthusiasm, the author asserts that pretrial is 
the firmest guarantee yet devised to assure true justice in 
our courts. Opposing counsel meet with the court to agree 
on issues, both major and trivial, and, where possible, to 
dispose of issues without recourse to formal trial. In this 
manner, nuisance cases, interminable delays, the emotional 
appeal to a jury, the tripping of an honest but nervous 
witness, and similar evils are eliminated. It affords the 
court a greater opportunity to emphasize the spirit more 
than the letter of the law. 


“Divorce Is No Solution,” by Nina Wilcox Putnam 
(Readers Digest, August 1948). America’s bad _ habit, 
divorce, can be curbed if only married couples will give 
marriage the time necessary for its success. The lenient 
attitude on the part of the public towards divorce permits 
the thought of divorce to preface a large number of mar- 
riages. This is regrettable as it creates a false rationalization 
that divorce is the gateway to happiness. Divorce is easy 
and, therefore, accepted. The resulting evil, however, is 
and increasing disregard for the dignity of marriage. 

“The Boy Gangs of Mousetown,” by Bradford Chambers 
(Readers Digest, August 1948). An excellent firsthand ac- 
count of the make-up, character, impulses, and machinations 
of ‘“‘gangs’’ as they operate on the fringe of New York’s 
Harlem. Fear, jealousy, bias, hate, inferiority, all express 
themselves in various forms of group aggressive, antisocial 
behavior. Loyalties, if they exist, are confined among the 
gang members. The most resistance the gang can muster 
against authority appears to be the goal of achievement. 
Larceny, gun-play, acts of sex perversion, assault and vio- 
lence appear to be accepted forms of diversion just as are 
tennis, boating, and stamp collecting among the more 
privileged classes of society. The author feels reform for 
this aggressive, belligerent, delinquent group lay in cor- 
recting those conditions in society which impel or permit 
“‘gangs’’ to seek such unfortunate release for their pent-up 


feelings. These are not so much problem children as children 
of a problem society. 
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SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAuU 


“Rallying Point for the World,’’ by Katheryn Close 
(May 1948). This is a report on the Fourth International 
Conference of Social Work. Meeting for the first time in 
12 years the delegates concerned themselves largely with 
the responsibilities of social workers in a confused and 
troubled world. The author points out that back in 1936 
at the Third International Conference held in London 
social workers were becoming aware of the impending world 
disaster. Now with the world still shaking the delegates 
were challenged at this conference to find ways of creating 
stability. This reviewer believes that any international 
conference that brings people together to discuss similar 
aims, ideals, and purposes must accomplish some good 

At this conference there was a healthy interchange of 
experiences with persons trying to solve similar problems. 
“The problems that face social workers are much the same 
the world over with variations in degree and intensity,” 
writes Miss Close. There is, however, a difference in method 
and approach. In the United States individual treatment is 
used. In war-ravaged Europe mass programs to meet the 
basic needs of everyone are employed. 

The" ‘rehabilitation of war-devastated nations was discussed 
and the optimistic note sounded that the stricken European 
countries are trying to help themselves. In Europe social 
insurance, family allowances and price, wage, and rent con- 
trols have been helpful. It was revealed that housing is a 
worldwide problem. Miss Close writes that the term “‘socia! 
work” remained undefined at the meetings because its 
meaning is not the same in all countries. In Poland the 
term ‘‘social work’’ includes education’ for rural children. 
In India it is tied up with labor welfare; and in\ Western 
Europe it is likely to cover public health, making an‘inter- 
national definition of the subject impossible. 


“Children’s Prisons,’’ by Sherwood Norman (June 1948). 
The author prefaces his remarks on detention with a state- 
ment that society accepts a grave responsibility and meets 
a great opportunity when children must be detained. He 
considers that first arrest a critical period in a child’s life. 
It is an experience that can result in “‘the feeling that the 
adult world has already written him off as a criminal.” 

Mr. Norman, who has made a nation-wide study of deten- 
tion, concludes that for the most part we have handled 
detention very badly in the United States. Although we 
seem to have a peculiar tendency to “‘put our social problems 
behind bars’’ the writer contends that very few children 
coming to the court’s attention need to be detained. He 
decries the use of detention homes as ‘‘catchalls’”’ for other 
social agencies, as places to inflict punishment, as a “‘bogey- 
man to scare school truants,’’ and as places to keep child- 
ren “‘on ice.”’ 


A good detention home should provide ‘‘safe physical 
care and custody, a full program of activities and a case- 
work approach to the child’s immediate problems, and an 
understanding study and observation of the child on a 
twenty-four hour basis,’’ according to Mr. Norman. 

The most revealing and challenging statement in this 
article is that our present detention homes are not very 
different from jails. They house children of all ages, all 
degrees of intelligence, and all types of physical and mental 
problems. There is little recognition of social and emotional 
problems. Entertainment is routine with cards, comic books, 
and checkers filling many hours. 

The writer advocates a constructive program including 
an orientation interview by a trained worker, separation 
of children into different groups according to ages and 
problems, the provision of activity rooms, and a year-round 
school program. 

Assuming that this is an ideal program, Mr. Norman 
offers ‘practical suggestions for large and small counties 
and recommends that all states develop regional deten- 
tion homes. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


A Critique of the English Criminal Code 


Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruction. 
By Hermann Mannheim. New York: Oxford 
Press, 1948. Pp. 290. $4.00. 


Timed to this decade and directed to the system of 
criminal justice in England before the advent of the 
present Labor Government, this volume attempts two 
things. First, it presents some elements in a social phil- 
osophy related to the application of the criminal law— 
and in this phase it is analytical. Secondly, it blocks out 
a plan of a new criminal jurisprudence attuned to social 
reconstruction—and in this sense it is pragmatic. 

The author has stressed a view which is almost univer- 
sally recognized, that criminal codes are archaic and 

. . a petrified body, unable to cope with the endless 
variety of problems ; kept alive mainly by tradition, 
habit, and inertia.” He has pointed up that any improve- 
ment ‘in the criminal law awaits, as it were, a clarification 
of what in a changing world are first, the most important 
values, and secondly, which among these should be pro- 
tected by means of the criminal law, and which should 
be left to agencies of a different character. 

Crime is viewed sociologically as antisocial behavior, 


.. and no form of human behavior which is not 
antisocial should be viewed as crime.” He continues: 
“The reverse, however, is far from true. There are very 
many types of antisocial behavior which are not, and 
many others which should not be crime.” This primary 
concept with its many ramifications is expounded for 
186 pages. It is covered in major topics by analysis of 
“The Protection of Human Life,” “The Protection of 
Sexual and Family Life,’ and “Economic Crime.” The 
discussion is socialistic in terms of an ideological frame- 
work, and sociological in respect to its basic emphasis 
in understanding the individual in society and his social 
groupings. It forceably brings out that the English crim- 
inal code is indeed harnessed to a tradition rankly out 
of date with the party in power in England today. 


Indicative of the scope of the analysis of the English 
code and the tenor of the author’s thinking are the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) euthanasia, with suitable 
safeguards, should be made lawful; (2) birth control 
instead of being hampered by penal provisions should be 
given its proper place in the educational system; (3) a- 
bortion should be legalized on clearly defined therapeutic, 
eugenic, ethical, socioeconomic or personal grounds; 
(4) antiquated statutes penalizing sexual misbehavior 
not harmful to society should be replaced; (5) the whole 
body of criminal law relating to the family should be 
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more consistent. (Neglect to support should be dealt 
with more effectively. The prohibition of incest should 
not extend beyond the narrow circle of near blood re- 
latives); and (6) a wholesale shifting of emphasis from 
theft and other forms of petty economic crime to the 
various more complicated and more dangerous types of 
white collar crime, and so on. 

The author calls the latter portion of his book, “Re- 
planning Criminal Justice.””’ He recognizes the difficulties 
in changing the existing jurisprudence due to “vested 
interests,” as well as in the complicated areas of dispute 
between the conventional functioning of criminal law 
and the implementation of “administrative law.” In other 
sections attention is given to “Making the Administra- 
tion of Justice More Scientific,” and making it more dem- 
ocratic, and always a call for more and more planning. 
From discussions of many current administrative systems 
and procedures, recommendations are made, among 
others, to (1) adopt the technique of legal draftmanship 
to modern life and to the changes in Rg character of the 
economic and social problems yet to be mastered by the 
criminal law; (2) to hand over certain functions in the 
criminal law to administrative bodies; (3) to establish 
a “treatment tribunal” to advise the court before a prison 
sentence is passed; (4) to enchance the aid of expert 
witnesses and have them selected by the court; (5) to 
abolish trial by jury except for political cases; (6) to 
improve the system of legal aid; and (7) to insure in- 
ternational co-ordination in criminal justice through a 
permanent organization. 

This reviewer finds it difficult to evaluate Criminal Jus- 
tice and Social Reconstruction at this particular moment 
in history. Its thesis of a new criminal jurisprudence is 
based on the development of a socialist economy in a 
socialist state such as it appears the present Labor Party 
now is attempting. To many American readers, such as 
to this reviewer, some of the deductions may appear 
sociologically questionable and some of the proposals in 
violation of mores with a strong vigor. Many readers may 
be antagonized by the “leftishness,” yet, some of the 
proposals also have been made by the American Law 
Institute, and American writers have developed several 
of the sociological interpretations to greater extents. 
Though leftish in orientation, this reviewer does not get 
the impression that the writer is unduly impassioned or 
revolutionarily zealous in his political persuasion. The 
book is objective, viewed from the perspective of the 
author, and it is scholarly in its crganization, feeling 
tone, modesty, and documentations. 


Washington, D.C. DONALD CLEMMER 


Postwar Youth 


Youth After Conflict. By Goodwin Watson. 
New York: Association Press, 1947. Pp. 290. 
$4.00. 


Youth After Conflict will take its place as part of the 
social history of the United States. There are seven 
themes or chapters, each heavily documented by news- 
paper clippings, editorials, popular books, articles, and 
recorded conversations. The themes are: Youth After 
the Civil War; European Youth After World War I; 
American Youth After World War I; The Aftereffects 
of War; The First Flowering of Modernism; Youth’s 
World in the 1950’s; and The New Postwar Youth. 

The method of presentation is like the ‘“stream-of-con- 
sciousness” school in literature. It is impressionistic. 
Neither the psychologist nor the sociologist can be sat- 
isfied that here youth has told its story. But the social 
historian of the future may find some curious references 
to such phenomena as the “Teen Canteen,” “The Teen- 
town Night Club,” “The Coke Bar.” 

The writer’s thesis is that war’s after effects on youth 
seem to be dramatic but on closer scrutiny cannot be 
distinguished from the more general social trends which 
are part of a longer process of intellectual and social 
evolution. Youth has always sought a new and more re- 


alistic philosophy, and everywhere there has been a ques- 
tioning of the sources of authority. 

The main data for a descriptive prophecy of youth in 
the 1950’s are from questionnaires sent to 100 social 

scientists, educators, and writers. Their conclusions 

are that youth will go in for scientific training, there 
will be an upsurge of technology, leisure will increase, 
education will be equalized, delinquency and crime rates 
will rise, organized “authoritarian” religion will further 
lose its hold upon youth and tinally that “the unexpected 
will happen.” 

This book is not recommended for readers searching 
for insight or understanding of youth. The authors’ merit 
is industry in collecting “information.” There is still 
need for interpretation. In youth, as in other stages of 
of life, the facts are not what they seem but they require 
illumination from the mind which can measure values. 

Framingham, Mass MIRIAM VAN WATERS 


An Evaluation of the Juvenile Court 


Common Sense and Bad Boys. By Judge John 
F. Perkins. Boston: The Citizenship Training 
Department, Boston Juvenile Court, 1946. Pp. 
154, 


This book consists of printed speeches and published 
writings of Judge John Forbes Perkins, Presiding Judge 
of Boston Juvenile Court from January 27, 1932, to Oc- 
tober 1, 1945. Judge Perkins points out that the juvenile 
court movement was oversold to the public. In order to 
extend this better method of handling children, it was 
necessary to arouse public opinion which, in turn, created 
backing for the movement, but at the same time provided 
a seeming panacea which enabled people to sit back as- 
sured that juvenile delinquency was cured. The main 
differences between the juvenile court and adults’ court 
are in a simplified technical and legal procedure, which 
allows the judge to devote more time to consideration ot 
the individual child and a system whereby probation of- 
ficers are able to make more thorough social investiga- 
tions and provide closer supervision than 1s the situation 
in adult courts. However, the juvenile court is no cure- 
all, as it cannot offset the ettects of years of poorly or- 

ganized homes, nor can it substitute “good human mater- 
ial” for “poor human material.” If the home situation 
and the juvenile’s adjustment are too negative to 1m- 
prove by probation, the court must depend on the caliber 
ot foster homes or institutional placement in order to 
correct these serious problems. k requentily, suitable place- 
ments are not available. 

Guidance clinics are of great assistance in understand- 
ing the motivation of human behavior. nowever, here 
again, the panacea motii became dominant. the value 
and power ot psychiatry have been evraggerated to the 
point of magic and, like the juvenue court, psychiatry 
nas been oversold to the public. 

ihe idea spreau that delinquency was due solely to 
maladjustment or contlict which coula be removed like 
a tootn veing pulled by the uentist. actually, the clinic 
can aiu the cuurt in unuerstanding the cause o: the prob- 
jem and recommend desirabie treatment which, now- 
ever, Is ail too trequentiy unattainavie. ‘Lhe guidance 
clinic makes a real contribution to the work ox: the juven- 
le Court put again cannot ve considered a cure-all. 

The juvenile court’s treatment device is probation 
Whereby the Juvenile is given help to cure himseit—in 
his own home through the services of the probation de- 
partment and other social agencies. Lhe juvenile court 
is an authoritative agency and 1s set up by the community 
tor the purpose of entorcing rules. it 1s not a sociai a- 
gency. However, the methou or entorcing the rules Is on 


an individualized basis taking into account sociai aspects 
ot the individual propviems. Frequentiy, the effort to un- 
derstand the juvenile in coniict wit the law has led peo- 
ple, in a position of correcting these probiems, to become 
so concerned about the multiplicity of the ditticulties the 
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juvenile is facing, and in excusing him, that these help- 
ing persons are not free to aid the juvenile to face the 
reality of his situation, and thus develop sufficient mo- 
tivation and strength to take more constructive direction 
of his own drives and actions. Judge Perkins emphasizes 
strongly the need to develop more realistic and “common 
sense” methods of facing these problems with the juven- 
iles so that the juveniles could develop more socially ac- 
cepted patterns. 

This book contains essays on the Boston Juvenile 
Court, philosophical concepts of the role of the Court 
in the community, and work with the juvenile offender. 
Included also is an evaluation of the Youth Correction 
Authority and indeterminate control of offenders in 
which Judge Perkins brings out many negative as well 
as positive points for consideration. Throughout the 
book, Judge Perkins emphasizes the necessity for a 
realistic assumption of responsibility for one’s own acts 
and advocates a “philosophy of achievement instead 
of excuse.” 


Washington, D. ¢ VIRGINIA CLARY 


Handedness and Personality 


The Master Hand. By Abram Blau, M.D. Re- 
search Monograph No. 5. New York: The Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. 206. 


This work is an exhaustive study of preferred later- 
alitv. It covers theories about etiology of dextrality and 
sinistralitv; gives methods of testing handedness and 
evedness (laterality of eyes); discusses the laterality of 
smiling, the arms and legs, and handedness in primitive 
man. The sidedness of animals is also considered. Read- 
ing, writing, and speech problems are examined in the 
light of lateral preference, and semantics and the phil- 
ogical implications of laterality are mentioned. 

Of special interest to persons in the correctional field 
is Or. Blau’s argument that certain personality types 
are predominantly lefthanded. These are juvenile delingq- 
ents, criminals, truants, psychopaths, stutterers, mental 
defectives and epileptics, neurotics and psychotics, more 
males than females, and defective readers. Here the 
words “predominantly lefthanded” must be interpreted 
to mean that although the percentage of lefthanded per- 
sons is low in the general population, the proportion of 
sinistrals in the above categories appears to be signif- 
ticantly greater than the proportion of sinistrals in the 
general population. 

Some 90 pages are devoted to a discourse on negativ- 
ism and leftsided laterality. Blau posits the concept that 
sinistrality is another symptom in the syndrome of re- 
bellion against parental authoritvy—and by extrapola- 
tion, authority in general. Lefthandedness appears pre- 
dominantly with such behavior as temper tantrums, dis- 
obedience, refusal to eat, and ineorrigibility. It is con- 
ceivable that the infant, who for some reason feels a need 
for aggressive behavior toward the parents, would acquire 
disturbances of the learning function. Proud parents 
ents could be punished very easily if their child failed 
to respond to the teaching of cultural norms. Training 
a child consists so largely of showing him what “most 
people do” that the child who unconsciously hates the 
parent has only to do what most people should not do in 
order to hurt the parents. Hence, lefthandedness, stutter- 
ing, delinquency, neurotic traits, and even stupidity in 
the learning situation may result. 

Dr. Blau’s argument is made more attractive in the 
field of philology. “Left” and all its synonyms and hom- 
onyms designate that which is evil, unwanted, inferior 
and dangerous. “Right” in the same token refers to the 
opposite connotations. This holds in other languages 
as well as English, For example, “lefthanded compli- 
ment,” and “right hand man.” Gauche means “clumsy” 
in French as well as “left.” Dewrterity derives from the 


Latin dexter, meaning right hand. Sinister comes directly 
from the Latin for left hand. 

Criminologists, and sociologists and psychologists in 
correctional work, should find much here that is pertinent 
to understanding the antisocial personality. It is an in- 
teresting thesis that is logically foolproof, but unfortun- 
ately has no research data to substantiate it as yet. En- 
terprising individuals may be stimulated by this mono- 
graph to pursue elements of it as a research project. 

Washington, D.C. WILLIAM J. HARTMAN 


Therapy through Recreation 


Recreation and the Total Personality. By 8. R. 
Slavson. New York: Association Press, 1946 
Pp. 199. $3.00. 


Slavson is one of our favorite authors and his own too. 
The latter part of this statement may be verified by a 
elance at the index of Recreation and the Total Person- 
ality which tallies the number of references to author- 
ities quoted. His habit of referring to his own previous 
writings (which surely does not make him unpopular 
with his publishers) also demonstrates a consistency of 
thought and proves that he has always been ahead of 
many of the writers in his field. His books are practical 
and stimulatine because they present a fresh point of 
view but not before the author has tried out his tech- 
niaues to prove their soundness. 

This book is invaluable for recreationists and group 
workers because is delves thoughtfully into the motives 
underlying many forms of recreation and explains them 
in terms understandable to the layman. Even when one 
does not agree with all of his theories, one can only ad- 
mire his scholarly approach to a field too sparse of scho- 
lars. 

Slavson states his goal—the creative and democratic 
life—and then describes methods of achieving it, obstacles 
which must be overcome, attitudes which need retraining. 
Those who look upon a recreational program as a “frill” 
or a luxury item should give careful attention to this 
book. It contains the answer to why, in spite of labor- 
saving devices, modern man feels a sense of pressure and 
frustration unequalled in other eras. 

Those who deal with programs for moral-building 
would do well to read and reread the chapter on “The 
Problem of Competition.” Surface thinkers who accept 
competition as a glory of the American way of life will 
be cha lenged and given pause. It also may prevent care- 
less prescription of competitive activities for disturbed 
or difficult persons. 

Supervision, a word to be avoided and a process to be 
dreaded in many recreation circles, is presented in a 
chapter that gives light to the problems involved in estab- 
lishing a good relationship. This, as other chapters, is 
brief and meaty, so much so that one wishes to read 
more of the same. One regrets that the author did not 
give space to a bibliography for this purpose. Perhaps 
he intends to treat some of these important subjects 
more fully in a later book in which, of course, he will 
refer to this one. 


Washington, D.C. DOROTHEA F., SULLIVAN 


Psychiatric Interpretion of Delinquency 


Youth in Despair. By Ralph S. Banay. New 
York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1948. Pp. 239. 
$3.00. 


This close to pocketbook size volume deals with the 
multifaceted problem of juvenile delinquency in a com- 
pact, interesting, and challenging manner. The author’s 
broad knowledge and wide range of experience enables 
presentation of the fundamentals of the delinquency 
problem in lucid terms, despite its complexity. The in- 
terspersing of personal commentary, psychiatric analy- 
ses, pertinent statistics, and illustrative individual case 
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history material infuses both theories and facts with 
gripping and pulsing reality. Youth in Despair will “ac- 
quaint the public at large, lay and professional, with the 
facts needed for an intelligent approach to the challenge 
of child delinquency Its nontechnical terminology 
and interest-retaining style merit reader welcome. 

The conflicting theories of causality, the legal aspects 
of the problem, and the ineffectuality of public opinion 
and provisions for dealing with juvenile are 
introduced in the initial chapters. The kaleidoscopic as- 
pects of the problem impress and challenge the reader. 
The inaptitude of our efforts toward solution of the prob- 
lem is portrayed vividly. The inadequacy of punishment 
as a cure or preventive measure becomes evident. The 
path to solution must follow a “modern approach” and 
not the persisting application of “Stone Age methods.” 
In the opinion of the author, the psychiatric approach, 
upon clinical and societal levels. is required 

Under broad category classifications of war, poverty, 
family, and school, Dr. Banay examines and analyzes the 
variety of factors contributing to delinquency. He does 
not, however, overlook the more individualized contrib- 
utants of age, sex, race, and religion. The chapters deal- 
ing with the “psychosomatics of delinquency” and the de- 
linquent personality deserve particular attention. The 
need for marked expansion of provisions for the obser- 
vation, study, diagnosis, and treatment of delinquency 
warrant repeated emphasis. Nor are the handicaps and 
the potentials of probation, institutional, and parole fa- 
cilities for rehabilitation ignored. The latter, however, 
merit more extensive consideration. 

The author frankly states that “A Concerted Plan 
for the elimination of juvenile delinquency from the 
American scene has not vet even reached the blue- 
print stage.” It is regrettable that more concrete and 
specific suggestions for such a program—even upon a 
tentative level—are not presented. While emphasis upon 
the needed psychiatric approach, therapeutic and diag- 
nostic, is essential, it is erroneous to consider this ap- 
proach as the exclusive and all-important remedy. This 
bias of the psychiatrist should be condoned. Psychiatry 
is no more a panacea than any of the other social scien- 
ces. The futility of combatting juvenile delinquency along 
individual or isolated fronts must be recognized. To re- 
duce, correct, and prevent delinquency and crime, our 
efforts must be united, co-ordinated, and concentrated on 
all levels and fronts of effectiveness. 

New York, N. Y. J. M. MASTER 


Standards for Detention Homes 


The Design and Construction of Detention 


Homes for the Juvenile Court. By Sherwood 
Norman. New York: National Probation As- 
sociation, 1947. Pp. 83. 

This timely study of detention home building elabor- 
ates the principle that we should apply “what we know 
about building to what we know about detaining child- 
ren.” The results of such correlation of knowledge, Mr. 
Norman believes. will be a detention home that “invites 
children to wholesome activities rather than to idleness” 
and the provision of ‘a building in which staff can pay 
more attention to children’s needs and less to possibil- 
ities of damage and escape.” 

The study is designed as a manual for the guidance of 
communities undertaking the building of new detention 
facilities. It begins with a warning that what may ap- 
pear to be a need for increased detention care may well 
be an indication of the need for improvement of other 
services in the community. Limiting of detention care to 
only those children for whom it is properly indicated 
will result not only in a saving of money, but in an im- 
provement of services. 

The plan of the study makes it equally valuable for 
both the large and the small communities. As much care- 
ful thought has been given to the design of the small 


home for up to seven children as to homes to accommodate 
large numbers of children. Communities that have been 
appalled at the prospect of having to set up elaborate 
institutional procedures to provide acceptable care will 
find his suggestions practical both from the standpoint 
of initial outlay and continuing operating costs. 

For architects, Mr. Norman’s study clearly presents 
the functional relationship which the building should 
serve. He has grouped the various activities essential 
to sound detention care into four basic areas: the recep- 
tion area, the activities area, the service area, and the 
seeping area. Good detention home design, whether in a 
small or large home, consists in adapting the building to 
the flow of children and staff in the daily use of these 
areas. 

The chapter on “Construction Details” calls for speci- 
fic attention to many small matters that are easily over- 
looked. Whether or not the specific recommendations are 
followed, it is essential that all architects in designing 
detention homes should be aware of the necessity for 
careful decisions about each of the points raised. 

This study is a long step toward a manual for the con- 
struction of detention homes. The floor plans for various 
types of needs are illustrative of solutions to the problems 
raised and help materially in pointing up the author’s 
thesis that a detention home has a specific function to 
perform, and its design should be determined by those 
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functions. 
San Francisco, Calif. RAY N. STUDT 
Symposium on Kinsey Report 
Problems of Sexual Behavior. New York: 


American Hygiene Association. 
$1.25. 


This is not one of the several books published for the 
purpose of extracting personal glorification or financial 
profit by jumping on—or off—the Kinsey bandwagon. 
It is an exact transcription of the papers and comments 
of authorities in a variety of scientific fields who par- 
ticipated in a New York City symposium March 30 to 
April 1, 1948. This townhall on sex was sponsored by 
the American Social Hygiene Association as a major 
feature of the Annual Conference of Social Hygiene Ex- 
ecutives, one collateral purpose of which was “to con- 
sider the first published report of a series of studies of 
sex phenomena by Professor Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell 
B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. Martin, and its relation to the 
social hygiene program.” 

Often when a group of pundits assemble to analyze 
and dissect a problem they pull their punches. But the 
contributors to this collection hit straight from the shoul- 
der. Whether pro or con, they plant solid lefts to the jaw 
with lightly padded 8-ounce verbal gloves or—in the case 
of the more politic—deliver defter but equally lethal 
semantic rapier thrusts. 

As a result the reader finds the widely assorted view- 
points not merely useful but decidedly interesting read- 
ing. In addition, because all the speakers took and ad- 
hered to a common focal point, there is much more of 
unity, emphasis, and coherence in this publication than 
are present in most symposia. But this does not mean 
that the essayists agree among themselves regarding 
the service or disservice of the Kinsey study. Some of 
them are as far apart as two of our scientific friends 
who were wont to argue the report’s merits and demerits 
at the Cosmos Club. The first spoke of it as “epoch mak- 
ing and the acme of usefulness,” to which the second re- 
sponded, “Piffle! Why it isn’t even good pornography!” 

Omittine numerous titles to save space, here are the 
scientists contributing to this volume in the order of 
their appearance; George Corner M.D., chairman, Na- 
tional Research Council Committee for 
lems of Sex; Jule Eisenbrud, M.D., 
University; Clvde V. Kiser, Ph. D. statistician, 
Fund; John W. Riley, P h.D. sociologist, Rutgers 
sity; Fowler V. Harver, S.J.D., 


1948. Pp. 138. 


Research in Prob- 
psychiatrist, Columbia 
Milbank 
Univer- 
Mar- 


Yale Law School; 
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garet Mead, Ph.D. anthropologist; Rt. Rev. John M. Coop- 
er, professor of anthropology, Catholic University; 
Rev. Harold Gardiner, S.J., associate editor, America; 
Carle C. Zimmerman, Ph.D., sociologist, Harvard Un- 
iversitv: J. R. Heller, M.D., assistant surgeon general, 
U. S. Public Health Service: Lawrence Frank, director, 
Caroline Zachrv Institute of Human Development; Helen 
Judyv-Bond, Ph.D., head, Department of home economics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and Rev. Otis R. 
Rice. General Theological Seminary, New York City. The 
well done foreword is by Charles Walter Clarke. M.D., 
executive director of the American Social Hygiene 
Society. 

If you have specilized in anv of their fields, you can 
stage a fine series of nhantom debates with these author- 
ities. Probably you will find plenty to agree and disagree 
with in their varied viewpoints, depending largely on 
your own opinions of the most discussed volume published 
in recent vears. In any case we feel confident that you 
will find this collection a provocative and stimulating 
evening’s reading, wherein it differs from the opus to 
which its attention is directed. For whatever may be said 
on the Kinsey report, is surely is not designed for liter- 
ary pleasure. 


Washington, D.C. RAY H. EVERETT 


Clinical Study of Delinquency 


Problems of Child Delinquency. By Maud A. 
Merrill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1947. Pp. 403. $3.50. 


Some sections of this small and overcrowded volume 
are well worth the reading for nrobation officers and oth- 
ers who deal with children in trouble: for example, the 
chapter on “Motivation” which skillfully illustrates the 
familiar point that problem children are in reality child- 
ren with problems. 

In general. however, the book will be of ereater inter- 
est to students and teachers than to the active field work- 
er. The concentrated presentation of data in many sec- 
tions of this hook does not lend itself to casual reading but 
might well serve as the basis for an entire academic 
course of study with interesting discussion throughout. 
The conscientious reader will find the contents quite 
thoueht-yrovoking. The material presented is firsthand 
and fresh but is not essentially unique or new. 

The author reports painstakinely on the results of a 
clinical study of a group of children’s cases. The data 
consist of the findings recorded from the administration 
of a wide variety of objective tests of intelligence, per- 
sonality, attitudes, and social background. 

The frequeney with which anv social or personal trait 
is found among the group of delinquent children is com- 
pared with the frequency of the same trait in a control 
or nondelinquent group. The existence of significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups as each trait is tab- 
ulated suggests the relative importance of that trait 
as a causative factor in delinquency. 

The results of this careful comparison lead to the 
conelusion that many factors are known to contribute 
to delinquency, but that often the same factor may tend 
toward maladjustment in one case and contribute to 
good adjustment in another. 

The real importance of any given causal factor is not 
to be determined by its statistical rating as to frequency 
but rather by its relationship to a variety of other con- 
tributing factors which are unique for each individual 
case, 

This conclusion is sound and will be accepted by many 
as common sense without the necessity of proof. Some 
statisticians will question the validity of the findings on 
the basis of inadequacy of the sample (some 300 cases) 
and on the hazards introduced by use of ‘matched pairs” 
for comparison rather than random sampling. 

Nevertheless, as an exploratory study the work is very 
suggestive both as to the importance of background 


material and as to the usefulness, accuracy, and inter- 
pretation of the various types of tests. The author has 
been very fair and objective in describing these clinical 
devices as too's rather than as sources of unfailing in- 
formation. 

Throughout the book there are numerous narrative 
descriptions of illustrative cases. These brief human 
stories are well selected and are presented with admir- 
able insight and understanding. Almost every teacher 
or supervisor who must lead newcomers into the field 
of delinqueney problems will find things in this book 
which he will wish to call to the attention of his students. 


Springfield, Il. CHESTER C. ScoTT 


Annual Report of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts 


Annual Report of the Director of the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 1948. 
Supreme Court Building, Washington, D. C. 
Pp. 205. 


The report of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948, 
was submitted by the Director, Henry P. Chandler, 
to the Judicial Conference of the United States (form- 
erly entitled the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges) on September 27 and was approved by the 
Conference. 

That part of the report relating to probation indicates 
that there was no marked change in the federal proba- 
tion system in 1948. The number of persons under super- 
vision increased from 32,321 in 1947 to 32,613 in 1942, 
because at the request of the War Department the pro- 
bation staffs of the district courts have undertaken to 
supervise offenders on parole. At the end of 1948, a total 
of 2,447 military parolees were under supervision by 
the federal probation officers. 

The report shows that more than seven-eighths of the 
offenders on probation whose probation has been termin- 
ated in the years beginning with 1941 have fulfilled the 
terms of their probation. 

The cost of supervision on probation in 1948 was ap- 
proximately 16 cents a day, compared with a cost of 
$2.98 for imprisonment in federal institutions, making 
an annual difference in cost of $1,029 per person. More- 
over, a large proportion of persons on probation are able 
to do gainful work and support themselves and their 
families. 

In 1948 a monthly average of 13,653 persons reported 
earnings during the year of $27,116,078 compared with 
13,610 probationers employed and earnings of $25,976,243 
in 1947. The average yearly earnings of the probationers 
employed in 1948 were $1,986. The report expresses the 
hope that the favorable experience which employers are 
now having in the employment of probationers may lead 
them to be more willing to employ such persons when the 
employment market becomes less favorable, than they 
used to be. 


The report lays stress upon the high case load of the 
probation officers. This in 1948 was 114, in addition to 
the presentence investigations which, under the new 
Criminal Rules, they are called upon to make in most 
cases or conviction of offenders for the assistance of the 
judge in deciding upon the sentence. Most correctional 
authorities are of the opinion that 50 to 75 cases is as 
many as one officer should be expected to carry on super- 
vision. John Edgar Hoover of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation wrote last winter that “No parole agent can 
adequately supervise more than 50 to 75 parolees at one 
time and do a really constructive job.” Obviously the 
same considerations apply to supervision on probation, 
and besides in the Federal system the probation officers 
supervise also the federal parolees. Accordingly, the re- 
port urges the advisability and economy of providing 
for more probation officers in the federal system which 
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will bring down the case load, and advocates increase in 
the appropriations by the Congress to permit progress 
in this direction. 

Also of special interest in the report are statements re- 
lating to the trend of federal litigation, the dispatch of 
court business, methods of expediting the disposal of 
litigation, the law increasing the allowances for jurors, 
and the court reporting system. 

Fourteen charts and 31 tables are included in the report. 
The tables on criminal proceedings indicate that criminal 
cases commenced in all 90 district courts decreased about 
4.5 percent in 1948 as compared with 1947, while de- 
fendants charged were 6.5 percent fewer. The number 
of cases under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
showed a decrease of approximately 20 percent. 

The report concludes with a tribute to the late Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes by Director Chandler. 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Prisons 


Federal Prisons: 1947 (Annual report of the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Prisons) Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
1948. Pp. 99. 


The renort of the work of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons for the year 1947 is verv readable, interesting, un- 
usually informative, and thought- provoking. The 40 
charts and tables deal primarily with the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1947, but some of them cover longer periods 
and suggest trends. All of them supplement and lend 
support to statements in the report. 

Among the many interesting items presented through 
the charts and tables may be found material on prisoner 
populations, percentages by age groups, average sen- 
tences for selected offenses, and percentages of recidi- 
vists among prisoners under sentence of more than 1 
vear. The material on the disposition of parole applica- 
tions by the United States Board of Parole is enlighten- 
ing. The discussion relating to special groups such as the 
Selective Service Act violators, other special wartime of- 
fenders, and military prisoners receive mention as a 
wartime problem. The information pertaining to the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act and the disnosition of fed- 
eral juvenile offenders is constructive and forward look- 
ing. According to the material presented it would appear 
that some offenses lend themselves more readily to rep- 
etition than is the case with other offenses. The inter- 
esting topics, average sentences, average days in det- 
ention, and the comparative use of probation are pre- 
sented in an informative manner. The ratings of city and 
county jails and workhouses inspected by the Bureau of 
Prisons for the fiscal year ended July 1, 1930 to June 30, 
1947, should be of meaningful interest to all civic-minded 
citizens. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons did not escape the dif- 
ficulties resulting from the World War II. It had to meet 
such problems as shortage of adequate housing for em- 
ployees, higher dollar costs of operating institutions, 
and adjustments in employment activities. Among the 
thought-provoking statements were those referring to 
the difficulty encountered in the attempt to interest cap- 
able young men in correctional work and the need for 
individuals with the inherent abilities and education 
which will qualify them for warden and associate warden 
positions of the future. 

It was an unusual but meritorious recommendation 
that employees with responsibilities which include the 
supervision of prisoners be made eligible for retirement 
on an annuity at the age of 50, after 20 years of service. 
The bases for this recommendation are well taken. This 
forward-looking view could very well serve as a guide to 
state systems as well as will the “new look” respecting 
the view of the Federal Bureau of Prisons relative to 
the emphasis placed upon the importance of rehabilita- 
tion as a purpose of imprisonment. An unusual bit of 
honesty and frankness was indicated in the statement, 


. Some offenders are so constituted or have been 
so warped by past experiences that they cannot be reach- 
ed by any rehabilitative procedures available to the pris- 
on,” and that the use of the indeterminate sentence 
might play an important role as a measure of additional 
control where necessary. 

The description of the typical psychopath was unusual- 
ly well done, and the point made over the importance of 
locked cars and ignitions should receive the co-operative 
support through action on the part of all car owners. 
The discussion pertaining to groups requiring unusual 
amounts of time and attention is a point all correctional 
workers could well afford to study. 

Some of the other forward looking movements in the 
report pertain to the employment-placement unit, extra 
pay and good time, and basic training for new appointees 
to prison work, orientation, “on-the-job” instruction, in- 
struction in defensive holds, and the use of weapons. It 
may be assumed that the administrators in the correct- 
ional field will look forward to the publication of a hand- 
book or manual which will cover the design, construction, 
and equipment of penal and correctional institutions of 
every type. The statement, . Nor have we any de- 
sire to provide greater opportunities for offenders in 
the way of training or treatment than nondelinquents 
can obtain in the ordinary community” (page 4) is a bit 
confusing. It would appear that individuals who have 
violated the laws of society are in need of special oppor- 
tunities, if not greater opportunities, than those offered 
to the nondelinquents because of the fact they are delin- 
quent and needs must correct their attitudes, ideals, and 
habits. 

To the student in penal and correctional work, this 
report is very stimulating, interesting, and valuable. 
Madison, Wis. CARL E. JOHNSON 


Training Manual 


Intercity Service in Travelers Aid. By Made- 
line L. MacGregor. New York: National Travel- 
ers Aid Association, 1946. Pp. 87. $3.00. 


To develop a successful teaching text for workers in 
the field is a problem that frequently troubles social a- 
gency officials. This is the product of one agency’s effort 
to arrive at a solution. 

At a meeting in November 1943 the Executive Council 
of the National Travelers Aid Association examined pre- 
valent casework practices in its Intercity Service to de- 
termine what steps should be taken to improve stand- 
ards. World War II had caused increased mobility 
among the population and Travelers Aid had hired hund- 
reds of new workers without beine able fully to indoc- 
trinate them into the philosophy and procedure of their 
work. To correct this situation the council acted to de- 
velop a manual on the Structure and Function of Travel- 
ers Aid and Intercity Service. The section on Intercity 
Service was completed in December 1946 after a 2-year 
study of field casework endeavor. 

Intercity Service is defined in part as “the synchron- 
ization of the casework services on one Travelers Aid 
Society with those of another to enable the client to find 
ways of working toward a solution.” It offers casework 
facilities to the inexperienced, infirm and elderly, child- 
ren, and the handicapped through its appointment service 
and intercity correspondence. To do so effectively requires 
sound casework, thorough planning, judicious correspon- 
dence, and knowledge of the agency’s scope of service. 
The need for instruction seems obvious. Without a uni- 
form system and practical training methods, breakdowns 
in service would be inevitable. This manual should lower 
the incidence of casework failure among field workers. 
It is written on a professional level, is well annotated, 
and contains an excellent teaching instrument in the 


form of an appendix of 15 case studies. 
The beginning Travelers Aid worker and the veteran 
worker will benefit from this five-section presentation of 
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procedure, casework principles, and public relations 
practice. While it is plainly a training text it also serves 
to interpret and clarify for other social welfare organiz- 
ations the agency’s function and method. 

Chicago, Illinois WAYNE L. KEYSER 


Reports Received 


Annual Report of the Connecticut Prison Association 
(Public Document No. 44). State Office Building, Hart- 
ford, Conn., August 1948. Pp. 52. Contains reports of 
the Seventy-third Annual Meeting. 

A State Program for the Prevention and Treatment 
of Delinquency of Children and Youths in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs of the Public 
Charities Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 1948. Pp. 7. 
This report contains 11 recommendations based on in- 
vestigation, studies, and co-operation with judges, legis- 
lators, and public officials and also includes recommenda- 
tions made to committes of the Joint State Government 
Commission of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

California Youth Authority Quarterly. California 
Youth Authority, Room 401, State Office Building No. 1, 
Sacramento, Calif., August 1948. Pp. 31. This first issue 
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of the Quarterly contains a report on the Governor’s 
Conference on Youth Welfare, an article on mental abil- 
ity and social competence, and an analysis of admission 
to Youth Authority. 


Crime in the Nation's Capital. Twelth Annual Report 
of the Washington Criminal Justice Association, 1420 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., May 1948. 
Pp. 23. A comprehensive analysis of the extent and dis- 
position of serious crime in the Nation’s capital, illus- 
trated with charts and statistical tables. 

Report of the Juvenile Court of the District of Col- 
umbia for the Fiscal Year 1946-47. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1948. Pp. 56. Con- 
tains a statement of the history, organization, and activ- 
ities of the juvenile court for the fiscal year 1946. 

Restore Parental Authority (Annual Report for 1947). 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, 2163 E. 22 Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1948. Pp. 35. This report shows the 
number and types of cases coming before the court, the 
disposition of cases, and pertinent data relating to the 
work of the court. 

World Research in Alcoholism. Department of Public 
Welfare, 912 South Wood Street, Chicago 12, Ill., May 
1948. Pp. 5. A bibliography on alcoholism for the profes- 
sional staffs of Illinois State Hospitals. 


News from the Field 


Will C. Turnbladh Named 
NPPA Executive Director 


Charles L. Chute, who organized the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association as a national agency in 
1921 and has been executive director for 27 years, has 
by vote of the Board of Trustees been released from his 
executive duties to become vice prsident in charge of 
nationally important projects of the Association and the 
further development of its program. 

Will C. Turnbladh, who has been assistant executive 
director for 3 years, has been advanced by the board to 
the executive directorship with full administrative re- 
sponsibility. 


Military Offenses Predominate 
Among Navy’s GCM Prisoners 


Eighty-five percent of the 2,346 persons in confinement 
at the Navy’s four installations for general court-martial 
prisoners are serving sentences for offenses of purely 
military nature, according to a report released in Novem- 
ber by Captain J. Maginnis, Head of the Corrective 
Services Branch of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The 
report is based on prisoners in confinement at two re- 
training stations and two disciplinary barracks as of 
June 30, 1948. 

Forty percent of the prisoners had been convicted of 
desertion, the report states. The average sentence for all 
offenders as approved by the convening authority was 
2 years and 6 months. 

Of the 983 prisoners released from confinement during 
July, August, and September 1948, a total of 66 percent 
were discharged prior to normal expiration of sentence 
by clemency action; 73 percent were discharged with 
either a dishonorable or bad conduct discharge; and 24 
percent were restored to duty. Of the total released dur- 
ing the 3-month period, the average time served for all 
offenses was 7 months and 11 days. 

The peak population of the Navy’s 11 installations 
during the war period was 16,524 general court-martial 
prisoners. Approximately 75 percent of the wartime of- 
fenders convicted by general courts-martial were restored 
to duty in the Naval service. 


It Takes 8 Years to 
Make a Delinquent! 


It takes 8 years to make a juvenile delinquent, Dr. 
Fritz Redl of Wayne University told 400 parents and 
youth workers in Chicago recently. 

“When some new behavior bothers you, don’t think 
you must do something violent right now . . . And don’t 
confuse your own kid with the youngster you read about 
in the newspaper who committed some atrocity after 
reading comic books or being left alone by working 
parents,” he continued. “There were 10,000 other things 
wrong with that kid’s bringing-up. Don’t worry if he 
sounds a little bit like yours.” 

Dr. Redl concluded with the following suggestions 
to parents as the best means of getting along with their 
children’s adolescence: 

Have some fun with Junior, some fun without him, 
and more fun figuring him out. Stop shadow-boxing and 
reacting to Junior’s surface behavior. If he defies you 
by being sassy, or smoking too early, or coming in too 
late, figure out why he does it and direct your action to 
the cause. 


Mental Health Clinics 
Proposed for Parolees 


Mental health clinics should be established to aid 
parolees in effecting a satisfactory adjustment to com- 
munity life, according to Maurice Floch, clinical psycholo- 
gist at the Detroit House of Correction. 

Floch states that his 16 years in a penal institution 
has convinced him that many offenders suffer from 
emotional problems and conflicts which can be treated 
successfully by psychotherapy. Floch is of the opinion 
that mental hygiene is scarcely possible in the highly 
restrictive environment of a prison and that the efficacy 
of treatment cannot be checked and tested until the 
inmate leaves for parole. 

“In establishing such a clinic in Detroit, Michigan 
would pioneer in the relatively new field of human 
engineering,’ concluded Floch. “No such facility now 
exists. It would tend not only to reduce the number of 
parole violators, but would insure a more successful 
adjustment to community life than has been possible.” 
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Singapore Delinquents 
(et “Terms” in Theater 


Singapore's juvenile delinquents may be sentenced to a 
term in the children’s theater. It is a new idea for han- 
dling wayward children, recently suggested. 

The proposed theater would be statted with voluntary 
workers and would work with the city vovernment’s 
social welfare organization. 

Under-age committers of minor offenses would be 
handed over to the social welfare group to work or act 
in the children’s playhouse. Then, after their “time” has 
been served, they could return to the theater voluntarily 
and help run it. (Associated Press) 


Juvenile Court Judges 
To Convene at Miami 


Judges from all over the United States who have any 
type of jurisdiction over juvenile offenders will attend 
the annual meeting of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges, at Miami, Fla., April 25 to 27, 1949. 

United States District Court judges who hear cases 
of youthful offenders under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act are invited to membership in the Council and 
to attend the annual meeting proceedings, according to 
President of the Council, Judge Walter H. Beckham of 
the juvenile court at Miami. 

The Council was organized in 1937 as a professional 
association of the country’s juvenile court judges “for 
mutual improvement, exchange of ideas, and fellowship.” 

Information concerning the annual meeting may be 
obtained from either Judge Beckham or the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Council, Judge David A. Nimmo, Court 
House, Jersey City, N. J. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“T suppose in 20 years some psychiatrist will tell us that 
this was the happiest period of our lives!’’ 


Courtesy Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


Federal Judge Holds 


Court in Arctic Cutter 


Federal Judge Joseph W. Kehoe holds court in the 
historie Coast Guard Patrol Ship, the “Northwind,” ac- 
cording to the November 28, 1948 issue of Picture syn- 
dicated graphic newssheet. One of the pictures in the full- 
page, graphically-illustrated story, “Arctic Errands,” 
shows Judge Kehoe and the court clerk holding court 
at Homer, Alaska, in a room of the ship, with a kitchen 
table covered with a checkered table cloth as the court 
bench. Across from the judge sits the litigant, and at the 
ends of the table are the clerk of the court and the at- 
torney. 

A veteran of the polar regions, having led an Arctic 
expedition in 1946 and an Antarctic expedition in 1946- 
47, the “Northwind” cutter is not only a court of law, 
but also a floating post office and a hospital clinic. 


Job Placement for 
Parolees is Hobby 


Placing 100 parolees a year in successful civilian 
occupations as a hobby is the outstanding record of 
Claire Painter of the California State Employment 
Service. He recently received the California merit 
award of the International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services for the most outstanding development in 
the public employment field in California in 1947, and 
has been nominated for the national merit award. 

Painter undertook his unusual hobby by accident. He 
was assigned to placing casual laborers in jobs and 
found he had a large number of parolees who could 
not find employment which was an important factor of 
their parole. Finding no program to take care of these 
men, he mapped his own. It has worked successfully 
and of the many men he has placed, only two have failed. 

Painter follows these principles in placing parolees: 
(1) Be absolutely frank; (2) Don’t try to “put anything 
over’ on an employer; (3) Make sure the man has your 
contidence before you refer him to a prospective employer; 
(4) Keep all the information the parolee gives you in 
strict confidence; (5) “Follow-up” on the parolee—see 
if the placement made for him is good or bad, and profit 
trom experience. 


Psychiatrist Contends Many 
Alcoholics Are Perfectionists 


Oddly enough, a large number of alcoholics are persons 
who tried to be “too good’—perfectionists—Dr. David 
Slight, superintendent of the State Welfare Depart- 
ments Veterans Rehabilitation Center in Chicago, de- 
clared recently. 

Speaking on a lecture program on alcoholism sponsore | 
by Roosevelt College and the Chicago Committee on 
Alcoholism, Dr. Slight described the perfectionist type as 
always doing a good job, but never being content with 
themselves. They always feel they could do better—and 
break down in the face of success. 

The puritanical ascetic and straight-laced home usually 
is the incubator for this type of alcoholic, Dr. Slight said. 
This individual is reared with strictness and austerity. 
The parents are stiff and formal, practicing a more rig- 
orous moral code than that which actually prevails. 

They try to instill perfectionism in the child and he 
grows up with an overdeveloped sense of right and wrong. 
He becomes inhibited, tensions develop and he turns to 
alcoho: for relief. In presenting this new concept, how- 
ever, Dr. Slight hastened to assert that he was not ad- 
vocating indulgence, anarchy or nondiscipline in child 
rearing. 

Dr. Slight said he had no idea how many alcoholics 
arise from this cause, but that the number was consider- 
able. He contended that there is no such thing as a con- 
stitutional alcoholic. 
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Heavy Social Drinkers Cause 
More Trouble than Alcoholics 


“I am convineed that heavy social drinkers actually 
cause more trouble, as a group-—and this group number. 
into the milliens—-than do the estimated 750,000 alco- 
holies.” 

This conviction, accordines to Newsweek (April 19, 
1948), was voiced by Dr. Robert V. Seliger of Johus 
Hopkins Hospital, and chief psychiatrist of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute at Baltimore, and is based on his 
20 years’ experience in handling drinkers of all degrees. 

In an enlightening and informative account, Newswee 
reviews the history of an alcoholic, discusses alcohol’s 
pathology, and outlines what Dr. Seliger suggests should 
be done about the problem of alcoholism. 

Dr. Seliger concludes by warning of the increase in 
heavy social drinking, or “incipient alcoholism,” and of 
the damage caused by these heavily “bourbonized” men 
and women in a “supersonic mechanical age.” 

No one who has had an alcohol problem can ever again 
drink “socially,” Dr. Seliger pronounced. Once a person’s 
drinking has crossed the line into alcoholism, he can 
never “handle the stuff” again. He must be a total, per- 
manent, forever-after, abstainer. 


Housing and 
Delinquency 


“Many an argument for public housing has been based 
on the inference that when housing falls below a certain 
set of prescribed structural specifications, then juvenile 
delinquency will result, just about as definitely as that 
fire placed beneath water will cause it to boil.” The 
Detroit Police Department has recently shown how wrone 
this inference is, according to the January 26, 1948 issue 
of Headlines, weekly publication of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 

After probing into the home environment of 2,137 boys 
between 10 and 17 who ran afoul of the law, the police 
department found an absence of correlation between 
housing and juvenile delinquency, the article points out. 

The police found that 85 percent of the youthful of- 
fenders lived in homes that were not substandard. More 
than 90 percent of those apprehended by the police said 
that they liked their homes. 

“The number of broken homes,” say the Detroit Police, 
“was approximately three times as great for these boys 
as for all boys in Detroit....OQne of the most striking 
things about the group was the slight participation of 
the parents in the activities of the boys. In barely one- 
twelfth of the cases did parents regularly take part in 
any of their activities.” 

The study was conducted by the Crime Prevention and 
Boys’ Juvenile Bureaus of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment. 


Canada Produces 
Mental Health Film 


“The Feeling of Rejection,” a 16 mm. film produced by 
the National Film Board of Canada for the Mental Health 
Division of Canada’s Department of Health and Welfare, 
has been favorably received by doctors, psychiatrists, and 
social workers in the United States. 

The film tells the story of 23-year-old Margaret, a “good 
girl” whose headaches and tiredness are found to have a 
basis in emotional maladjustment. Flashbacks to Mar- 
garet’s childhood show her well-meaning parents early 
discouraged independence and affection on her part, ex- 
cept on the basis of obedience. Shyness, inability to make 
or maintain decisions, and fear of competition were the 
results. The film portrays how she overcame her emotional 
handicaps through psychiatric treatment and group 
therapy. 

Prints may be rented for $2.50 from the National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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“I offered ’im twelve cents, a left-handed catcher’s mitt, an’ a 
silver-plated corkscrew to turn us loose. He’s incorruptible.” 


Courtesy United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


Boys Join Cops at 
Mattoon, Illinois 


When the police chief and other civic leaders at Mattoon 
Illinois’ “boom town” of 22,000 inhabitants, decided back 
in November 1946 to set up a Junior Police organization, 
they hoped it would reduce juvenile delinquency. But they 
did not foresee that it would cut arrests of juveniles from 
405 in a year to 13. 

The war’s end found Mattoon prosperous, short of hous- 
ing, short of help to man its growing industries, and in 
need of increased police protection. An idea of kids be- 
coming cops spread rapidly when word got around that 
boys 10 to 16 years old could become policemen by going 
to headquarters and signing up. They signed pledge cards 
and were given badges similar to those worn by the police. 

Police Chief Edward H. Davidson points out that the 
success of his program took more than a pledge and a 
shiny badge. It required a lot of planning and work and 
cooperation on the part of adult sponsors of Mattoon to 
create in the young policeman a sense of solidarity and re- 
sponsibility and loyalty, he said. 


AMA Official Scores 
“Psychological Quacks” 


“Psychological Quacks are swindling the public out 
of millions of dollars a year by selline advice that is 
worse than worthless,” asserted Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Writing in the Women’s Home Companion Dr. 
Fishbein states that legislation is needed to control such 
“mental charlatans.” 
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Runs Prison 
Like a School 


The California Institution for Men at Chino has no 
high walls, guards are unarmed, and polite signs request 
inmates to “please” keep off the grass, according to a 
feature article in the December 5 issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

The prison at Chino is for first offenders and younger 
men not yet hardened into criminal patterns. 

Executive Superintendent Kenyon J. Scudder, the 
article points out, believes in rehabilitating men instead 
of merely punishing them for past misdeeds. He recruits 
his personnel, including guards, from universities and 
social welfare agencies. They are put through arduous 
training. Staff members study judo, sociology, psychology, 
and behavior problems. Each employee becomes a skilled 
marksman, after which the guns are locked up in the 
armory and taken out only in emergencies. 

According to Superintendent Scudder, “mass treat- 
ment of prisoners is largely responsible for the failure 
of old type prisons to rehabilitate their inmates.” In- 
dividual treatment of offenders, within practical limit- 
ations, is his goal. 


Chicago Juvenile Court 
Prepares Police Manual 


Police Procedures in Juvenile Cases is the title of a 
recently published 12-page, pocket-size manual for 
Chicago’s police officers assigned to juvenile offenders. 
Prepared by Juvenile Court Judge Robert Jerome Dunne, 
the manual is designed to be a ready-reference for the 
police officer confronted with delinquency and depend- 
ency cases. 

The manual was printed by the Department of Police 
of the City of Chicago. In the introduction the police 
officer is asked to call on the staff of the Juvenile Court 
when in doubt as to how to proceed on any case. “It is 
their job at all times,” the introduction reminds the police 
officer “to assist the police in determining what is the 
legally correct and socially desirable method of handling 
the difficulties of the children of your community.” 


NYU Offers Graduate 
Course in Corrections 


Under the supervision of Paul W. Tappan, professor 
of sociology, the New York University Graduate Division 
for training in Public Service and the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences are offering again graduate courses. 
seminars, and field training in correctional and penal 
administration, crime and delinquency, and probation 
and parole. The courses may be credited toward the 
degree of master of public administration, master of 
arts, and doctor of philosophy. 

Recognized authorities in the correctional field will 
lecture during the course covering the period September 
to June. Among those participating in the lecture series 
are Sanford Bates, Commissioner, New Jersey Denart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies; James V. Bennect. 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons; Edward R. Cass. 
Commissoner, State Commission of Correction; Charles 
L. Chute, Vice President, National Probation and Parole 
Association; Dr. Robert M. Lindner, Chief Psychologist. 
Maryland Board of Correction; Edwin J. Lukas, Execu- 
tive Director, Society for the Prevention of Crime; Austin 
MacCormick, Executive Director, The Osborne Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Walter M. Wallack, Warden, Wallkill Prison; 
and Roberts J. Wright, Assistant Secretary, American 
Prison Association. 


PROBATION 


Reformatory Installs “Walkie- 
Talkies” for Outside Details 


Clyde P. Ward, vocational instructor in radio at the 
Federal Reformatory at Englewood, Colo., has followed 
up classroom theory with practical and productive work 
and has developed an effective communication system 
between the institution and outlying details. The exper- 
ience, he states, has been valuable to the boys assigned 
to his shop, particularly as an aid in preparing for 
Federal Communications Commission examinations. 

A transmitter and receiver has been installed in the 
institution control room, and communication is main- 
tained with towers and outside details about 14 hours a 
day. The institution has been provided with five “Walkie- 
Talkies” from military surplus. 

Mr. Ward and his ‘radio lab’? boys have constructed 
several additional mobile radio transmitter-receivers 
called “transceivers.” Other sets are nearly completed for 
use in mobile operations during emergencies. These sets 
will operate from standard automobile batteries. 


English Magistrate Advocates 
Exchange of Prison Officers 


England and the United States should have exchange 
prison officers comparable to exchange university ‘pro- 
fessors between countries, says Mrs. Charles Lyeil. 
justice cf the peace in London and a visiting magistrate 
of the English Prison Board, who recently made a tour 
of American prisons. 

Commenting on England’s prison system, Mrs. Lyel! 
discussed the visiting committees of her country which 
act as an unbiased and impartial liason between the 
prisoners and the public. Each institution, says Mrs. 
Lyell, has a visiting committee composed of 5 or 7 mein- 
bers, the majority of whom are required to be magistrates. 
At least one member of the committee must visit the 
institution each week. 

Each inmate is interviewed by the visitor in company 
with some member of the stait, with the exception of 
the governor or the warden, and is asked to speak ireely 
concerning any complaints or problems. These are 
later discussed by the visitor with the governor and the 
staff member concerned in an effort to arrive at a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 


Lawbreakers Anonymous 
Is Granted Charter 


The State Corporation Commission has granted a 
charter to Lawbreakers Anonymous Workshop, Ince., of 
Petersburg, Va. 

The organization proposes to work generally for the 
assistance of ex-convicts and juvenile delinquents and 
their families, according to the charter petition. 

Its program contemplates the operation of apprentice 
training workshops, schools, and employment bureaus. 

A further purpose, the petition said, is “to unite 
the reputable men and women who are ex-convicts ior 
the purpose of contacting newly discharged convicts 


and inmates of reform schools, and by association, 
leading them to become self-supporting, law-a:iding 


citizens.’ 

Two classes of membership will be offered in the non- 
profit corporation. Active members will be those “con- 
victed of a violation of the law and sentenced there- 
for.” Associate members would be those “who are in 
sympathy with the purposes of this corporation and are 
wiling to contribute to its work.” 

Trustees include Daniel R. Byrd, W. L. Peebles and 
Louise T. Lazell, all of Petersburg. (Associated Press) 
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Grin and Bear It 


By Lichty 


“Because it was fun ain’t a good enough excuse ... Mom 
won't be satisfied with anything else than a psychological 
reason for doing this...” 


Courtesy Chicago Sun-Times 


Prevention Cheaper 
Than Punishment 


‘It is cheaper-—imuch _cheaper- -to prevent crime than 
to punish the criminal,’ ’ declares Edwin J. Lukas, exee- 
‘tive director of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
an oreanization that has been fighting crime in New York 
since 1878. 

“The way to prevent crime is to prevent the criminal, ’ 
Myr. Lukas asserts. “The criminal is a sick man, but his 
should have been detected and cured in early 
childhood. Jails and prisons don’t stop crime. 

Mr. Lukas refers to a youthful murderer in New York 
whose trial and conviction cost the state $125,000. “But 

one tenth that amount had been spent on the same boy 
when he was a youngster the crime probably would 
never have happened,” Mr. Lukas points out. “The boy 
would still be free and another person would be alive.” 

in explaining how crime might be prev vented, Mr. Lukas 
suggests that a “Utopian” way would be to train people 
for parenthood. “If we could do that—train them to be 
parents just as they are trained now to become cooks or 
doctors or bus drivers—it would be the most significant 
step ever taken in the prevention of crime. 


lisease 


Prefers Prison to 
High Cost of Living 


in Indianapolis, Lifer Walter Seward, paroled from 
the Indiana State Prison after a total of 22 years, was 
o shocked at the high cost of living that he persuaded 
the Division of Correction to send him back to jail.-Time, 
October 25, 1948. 


Santa Claus Has Toy 
Repair Shop in Prison 


For nearly 2 years the largest toy shop of its kind in 
Montana has been providing playthings for 7,500 child- 
ren for whom Christmas otherwise would be just another 
day. To Warden John E. Henry of Montana State Prison 
goes credit for the idea as one way of keeping his pris- 
oners happily employed. 

Civic organizations contribute boxes of broken and dis- 
carded toys. There are no funds for the purchase of ma- 
terials. The prisoners are limited to whatever excess 
materials are available at the prison. 

Last year the prison toy project repaired 3,000 dolls, 
125 tricycles, and several hundred sleds, doll buggies, 
scooters, pedal cars, and planes. When completed the 
toys are returned to the contributing organizations for 
distribution. The inmates are permitted to send home any 
surplus toys to their own children. 

In a letter to FEDERAL PROBATION Warden Henry states 
that the prisoners have shown a greater interest in the 
toy project than any other activity at the institution. 

“The boys have done a splendid job,” writes Warden 
Henry, ‘and are enthusiastic regarding their work.” 


Michigan Prisoners 
Play Santa Claus 


On Christmas morning hundreds of needy children in 
Jackson received gifts of bright and shining toys. In 
all likelihood most of these tots gave credit to Santa 
Claus for remembering them...for the men at the State 
Prison at Jackson, Michigan who paint and repair old 
toys, prior to the holiday season, consider this pleasant 
task a great privilege. Jackson Rotarians sponsor the 
Christmas program. 

Toys in need of repair are contributed by the citizens 
of Jackson. Materials are provided by the Rotary Club 
and students at the prison’s vocational school repair and 
paint the broken toys. No matter how badly damaged, 
the prisoners consider each toy a challenge to their abil- 
ity. No matter how dingy and cuffed, bright paint and 
sharp tools restore a discarded doll into a treasure. 

Prisoners engaged in the toy-repair project volunteer 
their efforts on their own time. 


Arizona Host to Western 
Probation-Parole Conference 


Governor Dan E. Garvey of the State of Arizona 
welcomed the officials from nine Western states and 
British Columbia who convened in Phoenix on October 
8 and 9 for the Tenth Annual Western Probation and 
Parole Conference. The Arizona Probation and Parole 
Association was host to the conference. 


Highlights of the program included talks by Richard 
A. Chappell, chief of probation, Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts; Dr. Milton Chernin, dean 
of the University of California School of Social Welfare; 
Dr. Lewis Browne, noted lecturer and author; and Fred 
Finsley, chief of the Bureau of Parole of California. 


Judge Philip E. Gilliam of the Denver Juvenile Court 

presided over a panel discussion of the interstate re- 
sponsibility for transient juveniles. 
The Conference adopted a new constitution which pro- 
vides that the Western States director of the National 
Probation and Parole Association shall serve as an ex- 
officio secretary-treasurer of the Western Probation and 
Parole Association. 

Herman P. Fails, director of the Idaho Department of 
Probation and Parole, was elected president for 1948-49. 

The 1949 conference will be held at Boise, Idaho. 
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Gum Balls to Help Build 
Home for Released NTS Boys 


A fund-raising drive for youth activities by the in- 
stallation of gum ball machines in stores, restaurants, 
and other business establishments is being conducted 
by the Washington, D.C. Junior Board of Commerce, 
according to its President, F. Elwood Davis. This method 
of raising funds has been adopted by more than 1,500 
civic and charitable organizations throughout the country, 
Mr. Davis said. 

The purpose of the junior board youth program is 
two-fold. The first phase, already under way, is the 
“sponsoring” of boys at the National Training School 
for Boys by board members. Boys are taken to movies 
and sports events and generally made to feel “wanted.” 

The second phase is the plan to raise $30,000 for the 
purchase of a home where boys might stay after leaving 
the training school. 

There are about 340 boys at the school from 37 states, 
Puerto Rico, and Alaska. 


Women Monitors Patrol 
Town to Cut Delinquency 


Shamokin, Pa., Dec. 17 (UP)—Seven young women 
volunteers are patroling the streets after 9 o’clock 
nightly to cut an “astounding” wave of juvenile delin- 
quency which hit this mining town of 18,500 two months 
ago. 

The women are between 24 and 28 years old and “well 
able to take care of themselves,” according to Chief 
Burgess Thomas Landy. Their names are a secret. Even 
members of the police department don’t know them. 

The girls were sworn in by Landy Wednesday night 
after they volunteered to help combat moral delinquencies 
among youngsters 11 tol5. 

The women, who will be unarmed, will serve as decoys 
in an effort to break up the delinquency, which police 
believe is adult-inspired. 

In another move to aid the fight, Landy declared a 
9 p.m. curfew “for the protection of the children.” Under 
this order, boys and girls 16 or under must be off the 
streets after nine o’clock unless accompanied by or carry- 
ing a letter from their parents. 

“I realize the parents are going to be angered by en- 
forcement of the curfew, but they must realize it is being 


— for the protection of their own children,” Landy 
said. 


White House Conference 
For 1950 Is Announced 


On the call of the President of the United States, a 
mid-century White House Conference is being planned 
for 1950 to encourage an increasingly greater effort to 
bring about security and opportunities for children in 
the United States. 

Since 1909 when President Theodore Roosevelt asked 
the states to send representatives to the White House for 
the purpose of discussing and making plans for “the 
care of dependent children,” a White House Conference 
on children has become a decennial event. Conferences 
have been held in 1919, 1930, and 1940. More than 30 
volumes of reports were issued by the 1930 Conference. 

According to the Children’s Bureau, the purpose of the 
1950 Conference will be to evaluate progress made since 
previous conferences, to assess the status of services 
and opportunities provided children and youth in the 
United States and the problems affecting their welfare, 
and to point out the advances that can and should be 
made during the next decade. 

In April a representative committee from each of the 
48 states attended a conference on state planning for 
children and youth as a preliminary meeting to prepare 
the groundwork for the 1950 Conference. 


Grin and Bear It 


1-30 
© 1948 Sun and Times Co 


“He went too far this time. . . he did something that wasn’t 
covered by the book...” 


Courtesy Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


Favors Civil Service 
Exams for Prisoners 


State Civil Service examinations, both written and 
oral, may be offered in the near future to inmates of 
San Quentin, according to Richard A. McGee, Director 
of Corrections for the State of California. 

In a letter to Warden Clinton T. Duffy, Mr. McGee 
stated: “In view of the Departmental policy to be of help, 
whenever possible, in the social re-establishment of in- 
mates released from the institution, it is desirable that 
every reasonable assistance be given to qualified inmates 
who wish to obtain positions in accordance with civil 
service examinations.” 

“On the basis of the individual case,’ he continued, 
“the parole officer will recommend whether or not it is 
desirable for the inmate to take an examination for a 
specific job.” 


Juvenile Jury Passes 
Judgment on Teen-Agers 


A juvenile jury, backed by a police judge, passed judg- 
ment at Ludlow, Ky., in October, on four teen-agers ac- 
cused of pre-Halloween vandalism. 

The youthful jury of eight recommended that the ac- 
cused children apo!ogize to the offended persons and be 
confined to their homes after 8 p.m. from October 25 to 
October 31, inclusive. 

Police Judge Ernest Mershon, jr., said parents of the 
four accused teen-agers had been instructed to follow 
the recommendations of the jury. 

The children were accused of kicking over garbage 
cans and breaking windows. 

Judge Mershon said he planned to continue use of 
juvenile juries as a means of handling youngsters accused 
of misdemeanors. (Associated Press) 
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Forestry Camps 
Curb Delinquency 


Individual attention, the outdoors, and a good day’s 
work, and you’re on your way to beating juvenile delin- 
quency, according to the directors of five Southern Cali- 
fornia “youth” forest camps. 

Under the supervision of Patrick L. Palace, chief of 
the juvenile division of the Los Angles County Pro- 
bation Department, the camps are open to “first-time” 
delinquents from 12 to 18 years of age. 

That the highly personalized program of good food, 
good work habits, good discipline, good personal habits, 
plus the awareness of trust instead of clubs and guns, is 
justified is proved by the fact that 85 percent of the 
youths “graduated” have had no other contact with the 
law, officials disclosed. 

The youths usually are placed in fire prevention work, 
building fire roads, and learning to fight fires, as well 
as helping in some road construction. 

Every day is report card day, with daily results mean- 
ing an early trip home. 

“It’s up to each boy himself to earn his way to grad- 
_—" Palace reports. The average camp stay is 32 
weeks. 

Each camp is governed by a boy mayor, two fire chiefs, 
a chief of police, and other miscellaneous honor jobs 
which include boy leaders, kitchen helpers, laundry 
assistants, flag bearers and a cheer leader. 

“By getting the boys to recognize the responsibility 
the jobs entail and making such jobs definitely honor 
positions, there is keen competition for all jobs,” says 
Palace. 

He adds that while life at camp is pleasant, it is still 
firm enough to remind them they are wards of the court. 
But the main factor, says Palace, is that the boys seem 
happy, and the searcity of ‘escapes’ support that fact. 

“The boys really find themselves in the greatest re- 
habilitating institution of all—the great outdoors.” 


Leo B. Blessing Elected to 
Juvenile Court Judgeship 


Leo B. Blessing, federal probation officer for the East- 
ern District of Louisiana at New Orleans since 1942, 
was elected in October to the office of judge of the New 
Orleans Juvenile Court. 

Following his graduation from Loyola University 
(New Orleans) in 1931, Judge Blessing studied law and 
received his degree in 1933. He also attended the school 
of social work at Catholic University for 1 year. Before 
entering the probation field, he was a child welfare 
worker for 512 years with the New Orleans Department 
of Public Welfare. 

Judge Blessing is the author of “Your Reward—A 
Good Citizen” which appeared in the March 1948 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. The article was recommended by 
the editors of that magazine as a “must” reading not 
only for correctional workers, but for laymen working 
with delinquent youth as well. 


To Propose Bill for 
Runaway Fathers 


Washington, Nov. 17 (AP)—The new Congress is go- 
ing to get a “runaway pappy” bill from one of its new 
members. 

Representative-elect Andrew Jacobs of Indiana says 
the legislation will be aimed at fathers who defy court 
orders in divorce cases by refusing to contribute to the 
support of their children after moving to another state. 

Such a father can be held in contempt of the court in 
which the divorce was granted but he cannot be forcibly 
returned from another state. Congressman Jacob’s bill 
would give the United States courts power to enforce 
such state court orders. 


62 Percent of Delinquents 
Come From Broken Homes 


A 4-year study recently completed by the California 
Youth Authority shows that 62 percent of the State’s 
juvenile delinquents are the result of broken homes, 
according to Karl Holton, Youth Authority Director. 

The report indicates that 7,482 youths were admitted 
to juvenile institutions between July 1943 and June 1947. 
Of this number, 6,626 have been paroled and only 992 
were returned because of violations. A total of 1,461 
have escaped from the institutions and of these, 1,196 
have been returned. 

In explaining the comparatively large number of es- 
capes, Mr. Holton stated: “Our institutions are like 
schools, not prisons with walls and bars. We try to re- 
habilitate our wards, not punish them, and we count 
every absence—if only for an hour—an escape.” 

Burglary is the crime for which the majority of youths 
were committed with theft running second. About 10 
percent were committed for sex offenses. 

The median age of the youths studied was 16% years 
at the time of admission. 


Symposium on Feelings and 
Emotions Held at Chicago 


Scientists from Canada, Belgium, England, France, 
Norway, and Sweden were among the speakers at the 
Second International Symposium on Feelings and Emo- 
tions held at Chicago October 28-30. The symposium was 
sponsored by the Loyal Order of Moose in co-operation 
with the University of Chicago. 

The Mooseheart symposium was under the general 
chairmanship of Dr. Martin L. Revymert, director of the 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research, Mooseheart, 
Illinois. Dr. Anton J. Carlson, professor emeritus of 
physiology at the University of Chicago, was honorary 
chairman. 

The first international symposium was held in 1927 at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. The papers pre- 
sented at that meeting were published in the 2-volume 
Feelings and Emotions: The Wittenberg Symposium. 


Proposes Ban on Materials 
Featuring Crime Activities 


The sale of crime comic strip material to minors 
would be prohibited under an ordinance which was 
scheduled for introduction in the Cincinnati City 
Council on November 3, 1948. 

Councilmen Charles P. Taft, the sponsor, said he had 
patterned it after a new ordinance in Los Angeles, now 
under attack in the courts. 

Mr. Taft’s proposed ordinance would ban the sale to 
minors of books, magazines or other publications featur- 
ing crime or depicting in drawings the commission or at- 
tempted commission of crimes. 

City Solicitor Henry W. Bruestle told newsmen it was 
his opinion that newspapers would be subject to pro- 
visions of such an ordinance. 

The measure would provide maximum penalty of a 
$500 fine, or 6 months in jail, or both. (Associated Press) 


“Mousetown USA” Portrays 
Delinquency Backgrounds 


“Mousetown USA,” a 20-minute picture presentation 
of backgrounds of delinquency, suitable for agency or 
club programs, is available for distribution through the 
National Probation and Parole Association. It is a series 
of 50 picture slides 2” x2”, together with two 12 inch 
dises with recordings on both sides. A slide projector 
and a standard turntable or victrola for the records will 
be needed. 
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RKO-Pathe Releases Movie 
Short on Delinquency 


At the suggestion of the National Youth Month Com- 
mittee and the National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency, RKO-Pathe has de- 
voted one issue of their This Is America series to the 
problems of prevention and control of juvenile delin- 
quency. This picture, “Who’s Delinquent?” was ready in 
November to be shown in theaters throughout the 
country. 

The Continuing Committee of the National Conference 
on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
worked closely with RKO-Pathe in the making of this 
picture. The original script was submitted to a number 
of national social welfare organizations and so far as 
possible their suggestions were incorporated into the 
final production. A screening of the final picture was 
held for national agency representatives in New York 
City in October. 

Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION are urged to contact 
their local theater for playdate information. 


Artificial Arm Aids 


Man’s Rehabilitation 


The furnishing of an artificial arm to a San Quentin 
parolee was recently cited as a “step forward” in prison 
rehabilitation, according to the San Quentin News, in- 
mate publication. 

Prior to his incarceration the man had lost an arm in 
an industrial accident. Arrangements were made for a 
special artificial arm and because of previous farm work, 
he was taught to operate a tractor. 

Upon parole, and through special arrangement with 
the parole department, the parolee and his family of 
four are now living on a ranch where a home was fur- 
nished as part of his compensation. 


Four things a man must learn to do if he would make 
his record true: To think without confusion clearly; to 
love his fellowmen sincerely; to act from honest motives 
purely; to trust in God and Heaven securely. 

—Henry Van Dyke 


A Parolee’s Prayer 


remember. . 


Most girls want to forget this place when they leave, Lord, but help me to 


When I breathe deepest of the air outside, Lord, make me remember that 


the air within always seemed tainted. .. . 


If I should saunter through a park on some evening, don’t let me forget the 


monotonous marching to and fro, mostly uphill, day in and day out... . 


When I am unable to do many things I shall want to do, Lord, have me re- 


member the long hours when I was confined and had no choice. .. . 


Before I »ecome too inquisitive and acquisitive, recall to me the past, and 


the bitter, bitter consequences I have suffered from the same trails... . 


And should cireumstances outside make an unpleasant demand upon my time, 


let my memory revive the period when my time was the State’s time. .. . 


During the days that I shall have no money for extra pleasures, Lord, have 


me think of the seemingly endless months when fifty cents or less was some- 


thing to look forward to. ... 


that Iam to be trusted... . 


When I am released, Lord, I want to remember... . 


. Not forget. ... 


Until such time has passed that I shall have proven to myself and to society 


Then, and only then, Lord, help me to forget... . 


SIMONNE BROOKS 


Epitor’s Note: This prayer, which appeared in the November 1948 issue of Focus, was 
written when Simonne Brooks (a pen name) was at the Westfield State Farm, New York. She 
is now on parole and is seriously interested in writing. > 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS 


When some fellow yields to temptation, 
And breaks a conventional law, 

We look for no good in his make-up, 
But God! how we look for a flaw! 

No one will ask, “How tempted?” 
Nor allow for the battles he’s fought; 


His name beeomes food for the jackals; 
For us who have never been caught. 


“He has sinned!” we shout from the house-tops, 
We forget the good he has done, 
We center on one lost battle, 
And forget the times he has won. 
“Come. Gaze on the sinner!” we thunder, 
“And by his example be taught, 
That his footsteps lead to destruction,” 
Cry we who have never been caught. 


I’m a sinner, O Lord, and I know it, 
I’m weak, I blunder, I fail, 
I’m tossed on life’s stormy ocean, 
Like ships embroiled in a gale. 
I’m willing to trust in Thy mercy; 
To keep the commandments Thou’st taught, 
But deliver me, Lord, from the judgment, 
Of saints who have never been caught! 
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